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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


DEfARTMENT <>K TJIK In'TEUIOR, 

Bureav of Education, 

^ V^'QshingtoT},, l^ovemher 2, 1918, 

vSir: I am submitting horewitli for publication as a bulletin of tho 
Bureau of Education the report of a survey of the status of the rural 
teachers of Nebraska, made under the direction of the graduate 
school of education in the University of Nebraska. The survey was 
undertaken to ascertain the exact stataq of the rural teachers of the 
State in regard to their academic and professional prept^ation; their 
teaching experience and length of service ; their sex, ag^and national- 
ity; and ^uch contributory factors in teaching cfTiciemy as salary, 
living f onditions, and the like. The survey is, in fact, a study of the 
prep^ation and efficiency of rural-school teachers, which may be 
considered typical of similar studios which might he made in other 
States. * , 

The work was done with the cooperation of the graduate school of 
education in the Univ^jrsity of Nebraska by a group of graduate stu- 
dents, working under the direction of Dr. G, W. A, Luckey, dean of 
this school. Much reliable material ras procured on the education, 
experience, and general character of the teaching force of the State, 
togejjier with first-hand knowledge of the conditions that contribute 
much to the hon^ and school envirofunent of the teachers. The " 
collection and cia^ification' of the data are based upon .scientific 
methods and should be of real value to the teaching profession of rihjD 
country. , - # . 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. ('l^XTON, 

Commissioner. ‘ 


Tho Secretary OF the Interior, 
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THE KURAL teacher OF NEBRASKA. 




iNTRoni'crroN. 

Pyr^>ose of the study, — The main obje<.*t of iiiakiiig this study was 
to procure reliable information on the education, experience, and gen- 
oral character of the rural teaching force of Nebraska, together w'ith 
filst-hand knowledge of seme of the conditions contributing to the 
home and school environment of these teacher^ ^Fliis knowledge 
Avas obtained by moans of a questionnaire. It in no way represents 
theory or generalization, hut is an arra^r of facts on the rural teaching 
force of the State as given by th% teachers themselves. 

Practically no attempt has bepn made to compare conditions in 
Nebraska with tlioso in other States or to offer suggestions for im- 
])roveihcnt. With both’ time and space limited, it has seemed best 
to give the facts as the^ were found and to omit comparisons and 
suggestions for reconstruction. 

M('iJu)d of procedur<\ — Tlie survey is based on the sLx congrassional 
disitricis of Vne State, ‘and includes a study of all except the west half 
of tlio sixth congressional district." It represents 71 of t^e 93 counties 
of the State. The first, second, third, fourth, and east half of the 
fifth congressional districts belong t%the loess region of Nebraska and 
represent th^c thickly settled, rich agricultural portion of the $tate.^ 

Due to the lack of suflicient rainfall for successful farming, the 
west half of the fifth eongressional district is sparsely settled. Topor 
graphically the portion of the sixth district sun^oyed comprises three 
distinct regions. Its northern portion is a part of the^.Great Plains 
Vegion, its central part belongs to" Sand Hill Nebraska, and the loess, 
region extends into the southern part. The 22 counties of the sixth 
distrivt which were not surveyed belong to the Sand Hills, High 
Plains, and Bad Lands regions.* WTth.the exception of the North 
Platte Valley, where irrigation is practiced, these counties represent 
the most sparsely settled portion of the State. The acJroiupanying 
map shows the congressional districts and the nuinher of teachers * 
responding from each district; n 

' The inatorial was colleicted during the school ;^ear of 1914-15, and 
the results of the study represent the teaching status for thift year. 
The tabu^tions and discussions of the portions of tlie State a^igu^d 

moodn: 0«o|raF>h7olMftar«a^ ; « CqadlJm;^ 
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the various members of the committee were completed in 1916 . Tlie 
initial step of each member of the committee was a letter to the 
county superintendents in the various congressional distrfcts, explain- 
ing the purpose of the study, inclosing one of the questionnaires, 
and iiequesting a list of the names and addresses of the rural teachers 
of the county. With but few ^ceptions the county superintendents 
were prompt in response with the roll of teachers. A personal letter, 
a copy of the questionnaire, eind a return stamped envelope were then 
sent to ev^ rural teacher, whose name and address had been fur- 
nished by the county superintendents. A few county superintendents 
mailed circulat letters to the teachers of their counties urging their 
cooperation with the graduate school of education in this field of 
research. A still greater number lent their interest and encourage- 

NEBRASKA 



ment in some other way, such ashy giving the investigation publicity 
at local teachers’ gatherings. In some cases cooperation was sought 
of a few city superin tendfenta, whose graduates from normal training 
courses were teaching in rural districts adjacent to the city districts.. 

Aside from the introduction, the Jiistorical sketch, and the recapitu- 
latioDj^^^th^ chapter heads correspond to the main divisions of the 
questionnaire. The tables and graphs accompany the discussions. 
The tables are numbered, and references to them are indicated in the 
"body of the^^ennposition. The graphs are self-explanatory. Con- 
^erable variation will be noted between the total number of teachers 
'"replyii^ to the questionnaires and those responding to eifth separate 

the^ differences. » Percentages are 
teachei^.replyihg to the question concerned 
thwim ^ enti^ ofAteadi^ reportinir.^ The liiedian 

IW'iiiw as^a measpijo more often ui^ the averagei amce m jK>;^m|Uiy 
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instances there was such a wide variation in the series of measure- 
ments. ; 

Personnel of the survey siajf , — This study was made by a committee • 
from the graduate schoo}, department of education, of the University 
of Nebraska. The personnel of the oonimittee selected by Dr. G. W. A. 
Luckey, dean of the graduate school of education, included the fol- 
lo^hg: Edith A. X-^^throp, rural school inepector, chairman; Supts. 

A. Crago, of Central City; W. M. Simons, of Friend; E. M. Colbert, of 
Crawford; F. E. Weyer, of Atkinsom; and R. T. Fosnot, teacher of 
nxatheviatics,’ Hastings High School. 

Mr. Siinons vnthdrew late in 1915 and his place was filled by 
M. C. Lefler^ who at that time was principal of the model high school 
at the State Normal School, Fani, Nebr. The portion of the study 
undertaken by Mvr Colbert was never completed. ' 

The collection of material and tabulation of results were divided as 
follows: Eir^ and second congressional districts, Edith A. Lathrop; 
third congression^ district, A. Crago; fourth congressional district, 

M. C. Lefler; fifth congressional district, R. T. Fosnot; the east half 
of the sixth congressional district, F. E. Weyer. ^ 

The final assembly of the studies of the various congressional 
districts into a connected whole represents the jpapdnct of four of the 
five members of the comihittee. The chapter .on Age, Sex, and 
Nationality is the composition of Mr. Weyer: that of Education, 
Mr. Crago; and Experienceand the Movements of Nebraska's Educa- 
tional Growth, Mr. Lefler. The remaining chapters, tables, ^phd, 
and editing of the bulletin are the contribution of Miss Lathrop.^ 
She was chairman of tke committee and was appointed assistant in 
rural education in the Bureau of ^ucation in August, 1916. Since 
her appointment sha has continued this work as a specialist of the 
bureau, during whicL time she has had the continued cooperation 
of Dr. Luckey and the committee. * ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

MOVEMENTS IN NEBRASKA'S EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


country, and yot it has l)oen scarcely more than 50 years sinc« much 
of the great Middle "West lay without permanent settlement. Adven- 
turei*s and explorers penetrated now and then into the interior, but 
the scattering trading points and mission stations were usually limited 
to the well-beaten paths that followed the natural trails or near the 
waterways of the country. 

Pioneer Nebraska embraced a large area of this territory, extending 
at one time from the north line of what is no^v the State of Kansas 
to Canada on the north and “all the way * * * from the top of 

the Rocky Mountains on the west to Minnesota and lowa^' on the 


has much historical significance, since here the early pifineeAmade 
their first permanent settlement, and it was “expected that Bellevue 
woujd be the capital of thq. State.” 

As the J'etritory opened, it was only natural that Iowa should fi - 
nish a' large quota of the first settlers. Lands could be had for the 
mere coming into them, and the lowans had little distance to travel 


land that suited them, biiilt a log cabin to hold it,” and then returned 
to their formei: homes where they continued to earn their livelihood. 





east. 


Bellevue, the oldest to^^^n in Nebraska, was only a “little village 
of f ur traders and raissionariee ” when thousands of emigrants trav- 
eled the great Califomia-Or^on trails across the territory in their rush 
for^old dong the Pacific. Situated on the Great Muddy, evu^ 


in order to make such occupation. Many of these “picked out the 
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EARLY SCnOOI^. 

Even before the coming of the first settlers there is indication that 
schools had been thought necessary, and that some such opportunity 
had been given to the children that were said to be at old Fort Atkin- 
son prior to its abandonment as a United States fort in 1827. In the 
missionary undertakings at Bellevue there is little doubt that educa- 
tion, received special attention, and that these bearers of the Gospel 
message brought the school and its privileges, primitive as they were, 
to the Inc^iaus and half-breeds whom they sought to evangelize. The 
Mormons, too, as they journeyed from Illinois to their Utah home, 
spent the winter en route, at or near the present sites of Florence and 
Bellevue, during which time schools were ordered and instruction 
given to their children. 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION AND SCHOOL INTERESTS. 

iWhen the new Territory came to set up its own governmental 
machinery it found it e.xpedient to incorporate into its own body of 
governing laws a large part of that which had been successfully tried 
in States already established. Settlers from Iowa were in substan- 
tial majority in the first Tert’itorial Assembly of Nebraska, and os a 
result many of her provisions were adopted without change. . As the 
later growth of the Commonwealth has brought new conditions in 
the life of its people, slowly the laws have been amended and modified 
to partially meet their needs, and what is true of progress in the general 
affairs of the State is equally true in matters of educational interest. 
The institution of the school and its principles has always been stoutly 
maintained in Nebraska. The first settlers believed in intelligence as 
an essential in good gi^ernment and leadership, and were quick to 
provide for the common-school system, whereby free educational 
advantages might be secured. 

To Brownville, Nemaha County, beliSigs the distinction of having 
the first public school in the Territory. The first school at what is 
now the city of Omaha is chronicled in the Records of the State 
Historical Swiety as being held in the basement of a brick church in 
the school year 1854-55. 

At t^ initial session of the General Assembly of the Territory of 
Nebraska, which met at Omaha, January 16, 1855, definite law was 
enacted for the establishment of the “cqmmon school system.” 
■; ‘ . $tate supervision was here provided by giving to the State librarian 
r'< . additional salary of 1200 per annum, ^e original compensa- 
tion of the librarian was SI 00 annually. The first schools were 
housed in the cabin homes, and oftentimes taught by the mothers 
since' it w.M difficidt to Mciue qualified kachers. 

set aside for school purposes Were made of logs, 
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native treea. As the population pushed into the prairie interior, 
where timber was not available, sod became the chief material used 
in construction. According to the last report of the State superin- 
tendent, issued in 1916, 1G4 sod schoolhouses still dot the plains of 
western Nebraska. 

In these early days books were few and terms, usually short, the . 
winter months affording the customary season. Teachers could not 
afford to spend their meager wages, and were accordingly received 
into the'^homes Of the different families w’here they “boarded round.’* 

THE DISTRICT BOARD IN EARLY DAYS. 

To the district board was given the power to “employ all teachers 
necessary^for the schools of the district, and to pay them by draft on 
the treasurer,**^ although they were not permitted to overdraw the 
teachers’ funds, and if the amount of this fund were insufficient, the 
balance was to “be paid by the persons sending pupils.’’ The 
funds from which the “ teachers w.dre paid were no part of the county 
or district taxes, but w’ere raised by voluntary subscriptions among 
the school patrons. ’’ 

The district board was comprised of three members, viz; Presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, “elected in each organized district at 
the regular district meetingr-’’ These officers were often “hunters 
and trappers, having little knowledge of books.” How’ever, before 
employing any teacher the boaVd w’as empow'ered to “examine all 
applicants in spelling, reading, arithmetic, geography, history of the 
United States and English grammar, and if the applicant is found 
qualified * * * may employ him.” The examinations were 

oral and not infrequently provoked heated aigument 'between the 
candidate and the board as to the “right answer to a (given) ques^ 
tion,” 

“At the first election of county officers” a county superintendent 
was provided, but the compensation did not attract ihany to the. 
office. 'Two dollars per day “for the time actually spent in the 
performance of his duty,” and payment at the rate of $2.50 for each 
quarter section of school land which he could sell w'ere specifip pro-, 
visions of the statute for his remunet‘ation. The latter ppovision 
had the immediate tendency to direct the chief activities of the 
county superintendent from professional and supervisory functions 
to those of a legalized land agent. Thus local jurisdiction and 
trol were quite supreme, and schools Were operated very largely to 
suit the wishes peculiar to each neighborhood. 

TEE TOWNSHIP UNIT ADOPTED. 

■ ' ' ' . -. 

In 1858 ‘the assembly deviated from the distjnet plw by modd^ ..;^ 
Uie schod.o^anizadqn 1^^ th^^ ^Eihe Iowa 
chfliigbvproinded'^’^at Vnve^;t^^ brgahiz^:cpdnt3^«hiE 
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the Territory shall rumpose but one school district for all purposes 
connected with the general intoTMts.of education in the township 
* * * and shall bo subject to the control and management of 
the board of education," but “territory within the limits of any city 
or incorporated village” wiis excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
township board, and placed under a governing board of its awn. 

The “several (existing) school districts" continued to be regarded 
as subdistricts ’ under the direct control of the school directors, 
vho bad authority 6ver local affairs, the employment and dismissal 
of teachers, the supervision and mspection of schools, the taking of 
the census, and the provision of sites and buildings. They could not, 
however, exceed the amount ** distributable to (each) subdistrict in 
proportion to the enumeration of scholars resident therein, without 
the consent of a majority of the township board of education." 

The township board was composed of a director from each sub- 
district, atnd it was specifically provided that this member should be 
the one “who had been appointed clerk in his subdistrict.” It was 
not the purpose that the township board should take over the duties 
I»culiar\y local, but rather that it should be “entrusted with the 
title, care, and ctwtody of schoolhouses, sites, libraries, apparatus, or 
other property.” They had the power to change or alter subdis- 
tnets at any regular session, two of which must be held each year 
according to the law in the months of April and October. No sub- 
district^ «nild contain within its limits, except in cases where the 
township board might reduce the number, “ less than 60 scholars by 
enumeration.” 


school OHANQE8. PN ADUISSION TO STAtEHOOD. 

^1=vTte towmhip plan continued until the admission of the Territory 
as ft State in 1867, when the district policy, modeled after the Ohio 
law, wttffTwng| 0 t^ This has continued as the unit of organization 
up to the present 'time, although several attempts have been made 
to chan^ to other unite. , While there were well-recognized objec- 
tions t 9 the dktrict plan at the time of its adoption, yet the sparsely 
sailed ^condition of the State made the general features of the plan 
suited to early conditions. In addition ifwas argued that the 
school officers would act ^ a stimulus on the people” 
fthd thus interest many who would otherwise have little concern for 
tldhgs' educational. 

law created a board of three members for each district, the 
.personnel being denomihated^“moderator, diiwtor, and treasurer,” 
the powers and duties of pach being definitely prescribed, 
v 8 ^ fthAhi ‘‘.td.lcK5ate,,e8Ublisb, and endow 

vBfti^tato'nQiTOal (|t, ” haing. the jrs^^ 

4^ti^tion--ftuthpri»d^3^ jljfis^ctjpn. 
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wealth. About 70 students were enrolled during the first term whiclit 
opened October, 1867. There were three departments: Normal, 
seminary, and primary. Ttiition and room rent were the only sources 
of income in the first school. There were but two teachers and an 
assistant. 

Changes in school legislation have for the most part been c-onserva- 
tive, and oftentimes inadequate to meet the rapidly changing needs of 
the State. In 1915 a drastic revision of the statutes as affecting 
education was proposed in the form of a * ^school code^^’ but the l)ill 
was defeated, except as a number of its less radical provisions were 
attached in the form of amendments to already pending measures. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. . 

Nebraska, like Minnesota, Texas, and other newer States, is espe- 
cially favored in having a large State school fund, which, in addition 
tO' local taxation and special State appropriations, give ample means 
for promoting the cause of education. It is probable that no one 
foresaw clearly the latent possibilities for school welfare which the 
]>olicy of the United States Oovermnent, initiated in the Ordinance 
of 1787, offered in its donation of thousands of acres of land ''known 
as sections number 16 and 36 in every township.^ * Some, howevw, 
had true vision that the future offered much for educational enter- 
prise and progress. 

Those who had administration of affairs and the handling of these 
funds were duly cautioned lest generations yet unborn should be 
deprived of privileges and’ opportunities within the reach of all, if 
resources were only properly conserved. A s^tion of the superin- 
tendent of pubhc instAction a report to the Fourth Territorial Assem- 
bly, 1857, is in point. It reads: ; e 

If thcfBchool Unds are held intact; not sold too early or exchanged for othere of less 
value ^ « this Territory will poesess a school fund • * • which will give 

to every son and dau^i^r * * * a good practical common-school education. As 
the school lands are the hams of this prospective fund * * * every citixen should 
he deeply interested in their preservation, and legulatbrs will not hesitate to thK^ 
around them that protection which shall preeerve them for all time to come. 

In this spirit the Federal Government made its grant of nearly 
three millions of acres for school purposes upon the admission of the . 
Territory to statehood. For the most part the trust has been faith- 
fully. kept, but a defalcation, the one* great blqt on the history of 
Nebraska school funds, caused a loss amoxinting to about one-hali 
million dollars, none of which has ever been returned to the State. 
Over a million acres of this land have been converted into'cash through, 
side, ihe £^t apprai^ value being *'not less than tU25 per 

^ from aU ss^ now excels I 8 , 000 ^ 09 P, ^ X 

tor, sehc^* 
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together with ratals accruing from the 1,800,000 acre:^ remaining 
tinsold, makes no mean fund. Incomes from rentals have constantly 
increased. Thafollowing figures indicate the growth: 


1870 ?G,727. K*/ 

1880 127,341. 72 

1890 225,554.31 . 

^ 1900 210,274.72 

‘ 1910 ; 321,058.90 


The amount derived from the sales of lands was gradually increased 
from 164,964.87 in 1867-68 to S8,482,142.76 in 1012. By legislative 
enactment in 1897 all school lands were withdrawn from further sale. 

The total income from lands, bonds, warrants, interest on loans, 
peddler, gome, and fish licenses and taxes colloc:ted for the biennium 
1910-1912 amounted to $1,298,054.24. 


SCHOOL TAxy.s. 

The first taxes for school purposes were small, the law giving the 
county superintendent authority to levy the county school tax 
amounting to not leas than 3 nor more than 5 mills on the assessed 
valuation of all property, real and personal. These funds were col- 
* , lected as other taxes and wore “apportioned together with fines, 
Bales of watercraft, lost goods, and cstra}'s to the several districts on 
the basis of the school census, providing each district had raised 
locally a^tax of not less than 3 mills.’' 

The levy has steadily increased until now an amount not exceeding 
"in any one year three and one-half dollars on the one hundred dol- 
lars valuation as assessed and equalized” may be made available for 
school purposes. Prior to the annual meeting in each school district 
the law provides that the trustees shall ptopare an estimate of the 
* amount sufficient to maintain school for the coming year. This 
amount, which is limited by certain provisions of the laws, must be 
voted on by the. electors at the annual meeting, certified by the dis- 
trict board to the county clerk, and the levy made by the county 
board on the jasessed valuation of the district property. 

MINIMUM TERMS OF SCHOOL. 


^ In districts having “leas than 20 pupils of school age” four months 
of school is imperative; in districts having “between 20 and 75 
pupils, inclusive,” eight months is the minimum; and in “districts 
» having more than 75 pupils** nine months is required by law. 

!i ' ' ' 

TBAIXINQ OF TEACHERS. 



thd e^littt days attention has been given to securing duly 
%quBliS^^&d'i^^ .teacltew. The disjUict bo^d, th^ county 
ittperintendtot,vRfid’fihairy'tha]dt^ oftdnifbrih 
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examinations, have, in turn, been entrusted with tj^e power to 
examine candidates and indicate their fitness for teaching. But the 
training of teachers in the sense of a special teacher for a special task, 
as applied to rural schools, may be truly regarded as an innovation 
too littje tested and tried to fully predict what the ultimate plan will 
be in this respe<'t. Doubtless many of the means now employed will 
prove but evolutionary steps toward more comprehensive and effec- 
tive method of training. 

, JUNIOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1903 the Nebraska Legislature, for the encouragement of rural 
teacher training, authorized the establishment of *'not less than three 
nor more than five junior normal schoels.” 

Three of these schools were placed by law “in the school districts 
of Alliance, McCook, and Valentine,^’ while Holdredge and North 
Platte wTre designated by the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion as the other points for establishment. 

No entrance charges were made, and anyone bf **good moral 
character and good physical health'’ could enroll, if “ 14 years of age," 
and possessing a ‘Tair degree of knowledge of the common school 
branches * * * obtained in the country schools, or the lower 

eight grades of well-organized city schools.” 

Terms were originally not less than ten weeks,” held during the 
vacation period “between the first day of June and the first day of 
September of each year.'’ In 1007 the law was amended changing 
the term “from not less than six nor more than eight weeks,” an^ 
providing that the number of schools should not be “less than five 
nor more than eight.” In accordance with this new law, schools not 
already located by the terms of the statute were placed at “Alma, 
Broken Bow, Geneva, North Platte, and\0’Neill.” ' 

The course of study was designed to parallel the work offered in 
the dementary curriculum of the State normal schools. Satisfactory 
marks earned upon attendance at any junior normal co^Id be offered, 
in lieu of requirements of similar rank in the senior normals. The 
following subjects are typical: Arithmetic, United Stales his’toiw, 
theory and art, music, graimnar, physiology, geography, reading, ' 
metHods. ' • • 

In 1913 the Geneva Junior Normal was closed, but the seven other 
schools continued on the work ^C'hich they had been doing until they 
were deprived of the State allowance. Upon reconunondation of the-* 
State superintendent the 1915 legislature did not make appropria* * 
tions for further maintenance, and all were discontinued. 

, ,110393®— 19:— 2 ,’^ ‘ ‘ * . , . - 
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KOBMAl. TRAIMNO IN UiOU 8Cli|(^ 

While the organization of additional State normal schools at 
Chadron and Wayne probabl^ lessened somewhat the need for the 
continuance of junior normal schools, the rapid rise of normal training 
classes in duly approved high schools of the State was the real dis- 
integrating force. Normal training in the secondary schools was 
not a new idea when it was recommended for adoption in Nebrasha. 
The academies of New York State had very early proved the principnl 
agency in pn^wling teachers for the common scheolsf where as early 
as 1834 the ‘'first direct act of * ♦ * any legislative Ixuly in 

the New World, providing for the professional training of teachers’ ’ 
was enacted. ^ 

Nebraska’s firsHlaw relative to normal training in authorized high 
schools was passed in 1905, as a part of a law initiating a new system 
of certification of all classes of teachers. The following is the pro- 
vision for normal training: 

On and after Sep^mber 1, 1907, no person diaU be granted a first-grade county 
certificate 'who has not had at least 12 weeks’ normal training in a college, university, 
or noraud school of approved standing in this or in another State, or in a State junior 
normal school of Nebraska, or in a hi^ school of Nebraska approved by the State 
superintendent of public inntruction as being equipped to give instruction. 

.Section 8 of the same law is identical with that quoted above, * 
except that it denis with the granting of "second-grade” certificatt^s, 
and specifies "at least 8 weeks’ normal training” instead of 12. . 

At the 1907 session of the legislature, normal training liigli schools 
were duly provided "for the purpose of giving teachers an oppor- 
tunity to meet the requirements in normal training” as made man- 
datt>ry in the certification law of 1905, already cited. This act gave 
the "superintendent of public instruction” the power to "designate 
the high schools in which suck instruction shall he given ”^nd to 
“prescribe the conditions of admission to the normal training classes, 
the ca urso of instruction, and the rules ♦ ♦ ♦ and regulations.” 

Sbito aid is given in the "sura of $700 for the biennium * ♦ * to 
each school in which a class of not less than 10 is organized and 
instructed in accordance^ with the provisions of this act.” The 
report of the State superintendent for the year ending July, 1917, 
shows 142 normal training high schools, with' an enrollment of 4,560 
pupils, drawing money from the State. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOI^. 


When ilormal schools were first introduced into this c6untry they 
were^ intended solely to prepare teachers for the coipmon schools. 
Very early, however, in the history of Nebr^kf^’s normals practically 
^ of the gradustoe began to find placos^ii the elementary departs 
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ments of village and city schools, where the demHiid for normal 
trained teachers has constantly exceeded the supply. The result 
has been that a voiy small nmnbOT of persons have returned to the 
rural communities to teach; aud the establishment of new normal 
schools has only added to the stream of teachers entering the city 
and town positions. 

In recent years the rural-life movement throughout the Nation 
has brought a feeling among the country folk that the State normals 
should send a reasonable prpportion of tlieir finished product back 
into the rural schools with a training that fits tliem especially for 
solving the problems of agricultural and farm life, r 

In 1915 the first distinct legislation was effected making it obliga- 
tory for all Nebraska State normals to furnish definite rural-teacher 
preparation. Tlio law is entitled “An act to provide a course in the 
State normal schools of Nebraska for the training and' the proper 
certification of rural teachers.” It specifies that" “there shall bo 
t^tablished in the State normal schools of Nebraska a course of study 
for rural toachors” that — 

nha!l contain thoroui^h instruction in the common-w^hool subjocte, rural ecMiology, 
mimagement, and or^^ni^ation of rural rtchools, obser\'ation, consideration of how to 
organize a rural school and make a schonlhouse a social center, manual training, 
saniUry sciences, househnld economics, agriculture, and vocal musit'. The course 
shall cover two years, and mature students may enter directly from the tenth grade, 
and ;ipon completion of said course may be granted county certificates under the 
rules to be proscri1)ed by the State stipt'rintendent of public instruction. 

All Nebraska normals hiivo established courses in accordance wi^h 
this law. At Chadron, Peru, Kearney, and Wayne special rural 
school departments have been created and placed in charge of experts * 
along lines of rural life and education. 

Nebrasknr's latest step toward rural-teacher training w^as taken g 
by the last regular st^ssion of tlie legislature when a law was enacteeP^ 
which makes possible the certification of certain classes of teachers 
ui)6n two-years' training above the completion of tlj^r eighth grade. 

This act is f rogar<|^^y many prominent school people as a dis- 
tinctly backward step^. the maintenanee of standards for a more 
efficient teaching body fdr the rural schools of the State. The 
specific bill is House roll 350, entitled “An act relating to courses 
in State normal schools of Nebraska for the training of teachers for 
rural schools.” The provisions of the law as finally enacted are as 
follows: ^ ^ ' 

There may'^ eatabliahed in the Starts normal Bohoola of Nobmaku two coursee of 
study for the training of rural teachers — an elementary course and an advanced coui^. 

The elementary course shall be two years in length and shall include thorough inirtruc- 
tion in the common-school subjects, rural sociology, the management and oigomzatidn , 
of rur^ schools, manual training, domestic science, and such other ‘sub]ecls as the, ' % 
board, of edtfeaiioh of normal schools ihay deem necessary to equip the/ stud.ehi fpir--^^ 

VN :xx'; 
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„ RESPONSE. 

tlrD~5Tt?5-8-^chi aska rural teachers included in this study 3,278 
rcsporulod to the questionnairo. Table 1 Indicates tlie totals and 
poicontagcs of teachers responding fro^i each district. 'The b^t 
* record was rpade in the second congressional district, whore 82.7 
per cent responded. Good records were made in the fifth -and first 
congiessional district^ where the responses were 77.3 and *71,7 per 
cent, respectively. Some counties made excellent records in the 
pcfcontagc of replies. Sarpy and Webster, 00 per cent; Kearney, 
00.6 per cent; Saline, ’90.2 per cent; Adams, 90.1 per cent; Otoe, 
80 per cent; and BroA^Ti, 88 per cent. The response from the State 
as a whole was 62.4 per cent. 

As the Nebraska study is based up<^n replies from 62.4 per cent of 
all the rural teachers in the Territory included in the survey, the 
data may be considered representative of the State as a whole. Some 
reader may urge that those who answered the questionnaire were, 
l)y virtue of ^that fact, a sole Ad group and that the data do not 
lopresent the lower range of distribution. A study of the various 
counties whore replies ranging from 100 per ceat to 3^ per cent were 
received do not indicate th&t such is the case. It may be-reasonably 
assumed, then, that the data do not include any considerable con- 
stant errors. 

Table \ and ux . 


CtiMrcsslonul 

district. 

Tethers employed. 

Teachers responding. 

! 

1»er cent i 

Hair. 

Femtde. * 

1 

^tal. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


JtfUIK. 

First 

41 

674 

615 

36 

405 

441 

71.7 

Second. 

Second 

9 

130 

139 

4 

• i ' 

115 

82.7 

First. 

Third 

100 

1,177 

1,377 

55 

495 

550 

43.6 

Sixth. 

Fourth 



970 

66 

643 

698 

61.0 

Fourth. 

Fifth 



1,^1 

117 

‘811 

928 

77.3 

Tliird. 

Sixth (east half) 

109 

943 

1,051 

73 

574 

646 

61.4 

Fifth. 

Total 




339 

2,939 

3,378 



Per cent 




63.4 
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SEX. 



Of the 3,278 teachers reporting 339, or 10.3 per cegt, ‘were miJes.' 
There was no important* s^x yari^O^ Between ^e congi^^iond ^ 
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districts, though there was often a decided variation among the 
counties of each district. The following gives the maxima and 
mini ma variations of male teachers in each district: 


Ifale teoch^ each congreMwnal dittrict. 


^oosro^anal dbttricts. 

CocmtlaR. 

cent. 

Countlc^. 1 

Pii^. 

PaHnee.J 

16,4 

0.0 

13.6 

22,2 

VkO 

9a4 

CaAA ^ 

Second 

Washin^tou 


Third 

Kdox 

' • 1 

Foiirth 

Jefferson 

Polk i 

Filth 

FWntier 

RmtM'T 1 

SIrth 

Rock 

1 

* 




!Vr 


2. .T 
:l.O 
1 . :• 


T4 

.4 


Or, considering the first five of the lower s(^ven ^fissouri River 
^ counties, it was found that Bnrt County had 1,5 per cent male 
teachers; Washington, 9 per cent; Douglas. 6,3 per cent; Sarpy, 
3 per cent; and Cass, 2,3 per cent. In some cashes the variatiem, 
©specially in the western section, may bo explained by the fact that 
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IMEN 


r/Q3X^ 


FiS. 1. 


, many young men have witliin recent years gone there to take a 
^^Kinkaid homestead,’’ and during the winter months these young 
men have found it possible to teacli in a near-by school. 

Concerning the permanency of these men as rural teachers, the \ 
report from the first and second congressional districts is represen- 
tative of conditions in the State. 

Of the 30 reporting on the subiect of a life work (a queedon asked later in the qtiee- 
tioonaire) only 15 men said that they expootod to continu^ teaching and only 7 ex- 
'r'v pooled to continue their work in the rural srhoole. Of tht? 40 nioii teachers rt>sp^d- 
ing to the blanks,, 27, or 67 per cent, wore 21 years of age or younger. Since bo Urge 
a per cent of these rural men teachers were little more thim boyu of high-school age, 

4t id qmte probable that those who answered ia the affirmative, relative to their life 
work, would change their Biiuds after a few yeans * 


Thp following statistics show th© history of the i>ercentage, of men 
teachers in Nebraska since 1870. Allowance must be made for these 
figures as they include both rural and city teachers. The increase \ 
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rent 

nule. 

Per 

ent 

fMwto. 

. 49 

61 

. 99 

SI 

27 

73 

21 

n 

n 

m 

. 12 

88 

. 14 

■8C 


of male teachere since 1910 may be explained bj the introdnctieii 
of more vocational work in the Wgh school which requires more men* 


1870 
1830 
1890 
1900 

mo: n 

19H 
1015 

Since America’s advent into the World War the number of iben 
teachers has greatly decreased. When statistics on this point fw* 
Nebraska are made available for 1917 and 1918 the percentage of 
male teachers ^rill probably be far below tboee cited in the above 
investigations. 

One member of the committee made a comparison of^ the number of 
married and single teachers in his district. , 

Only 11 out of the entire group of 598 teochere reported thftt they woo mamed; 
and of the ioor were meo. The majority of the women who wen> scarried indi* w 
cated that they were teaching because it had been made neceMiry by force cl or* • 
cumstanocA, usually the death or mcknen of the huaband. The roml arhoof made it 
poosible for them to return to the ''old home’^ *nnd thoe receive the touch d sym- 
pathy and the share of thoughtful regard so much needed. One ofttheicKir mad 
he had a family of 12 children and that is addition to his aalaty of $65 per hunth ba* 
operated a farm of about 40 acres.* ■ ' 

^ AGK. 

A comparison of the age tables, found in the studies of the various 
congressional districts, indicated that the ages ranged from 16 to 60 
years, and that in this range every agfe except 62 was repr^entfd^ 
Table 2 shows that 3,143 of the 3,27S teachers responded to the ques^ 
tion of age. The groupings show that ^ per cent of the teachem 
were between 16 and 20, years age and 38 per cent were between 
16 and 25 years. The median agdVas'21.01 years.* ,, 

There was little variation in the age of the teachers over the State, 
the medians being as follows: First and second congressional dis-* ' 
tricts, 20.48 years; third, 21.01 years; fourth, 20.96 years; fifth, 21.1 , ’ 
years; sixth, 20.97 years. • ^ 

The fifth district had the wides^ range of ages, and ©very age from 
16 to 60 was represented except 48, 52, 56, and 56. 'Jh© following 
counti^ .did not report any teaohers over 25: Colfax, Pierce, and . 
Butler* ’ t . / ; 

Miss Lathrop made a study of the cewparative ages for inen aid i 
women tei^diers in the first and second "district. 

Fifty-alx per cent of men we^e between l7 and 20 years; 91 per cent betii^l^n 21.|; 
and 26 yean;' m^ddng a total of 87. per <^tbetwe^^ and ^yei^ 
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oeat 0# the women were between J7 and 20; and 39 per cent between 21 and 26, 
making a total ot 88 per cent between 1 25. 

Mr. Lfifler made a study of the age of teachers who w^ere teaching 
their firet year. The following statistics based on the fourth district 
indicate his findings: 

'One hundred and ninety of the 198 beginners reporting indicated their ages. The 
itoge of ages was from 17 to 25 years. Median age for beginnerB, 19.6 years. Per 
o^t 17 yeare old at beginning, 6.8; percent 18 years old at beginning, 22.1 ; percent 
19 years old at beginning, 30.5; per cent 20 years old at beginning, 16.3; all o:hcre, 
i. e., 21 or over, 24.3. 

When it is remembered that the beginning class constitutes 36.1 per cent cf the 
entire rural teaching force in the fourth district, it becomes at once apparent how 
really amateurish and inexperienced rural teachers are.* 

No movement for rural-life improvement and niral-echool betterment can be logics ' 
ally pursued which does not keep ever in mind the facts concerning the ages of 
teachers employed. This qualification is inseparably associated with preparation 
and experience, answers in very Iwge part the feasibility of the teacher’s cottage as 
a means of solving the problems of the boarding place, gives a strong point to the 
apostle of consolidation, denies in large measure the probability that the teacher 
Can become a real social leader in her community, explains in no small d^ree the 
reason for lonesomeness, homesickness, and impatience, partially accounts for absence 
from the districts over Saturdays and Sundays, shows how difficult will be the intib- 
duetton and extension of agriculture and vocational courses, is an index to the salary 
^ ^emma — in short, it enters vitally into every consideration which seeks the rejuvena- 
tion and reconstruction of the rural school in the interests of the country folk. While 
it is not a comideto and sufficiOTt'anewer in itself, it is always a large and important 
' factor^and needs constantly to be remembered.* 

This part of the report should be studied in connection with that 
op- education as well as that on salary. The teacher, first of all, 
must be well prepared for her special field of work. Because of the 
. mmj problems arising the rural teacher must be especially well 
prepared; for even under the best superrisory systems, she^is left 
to her own resources. For the teacher who makes the right 
"*^kind of preparation for her rural work, the age limit will largely 
*lake care of itself; and will be over and not imder the 20-year mark. 

^ Tabj.s 2.— Age of teaiieri. 
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114 

616 
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16 -ao 


223 

47 

2S7 

291 

442 

107 
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160 
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RESPONSE, SEX, AQE, AND NATION AEriT. 
NATIONALITY. 



Only 2,357 of the ^78 tehchers reporting replied to the question 
usked on nationality. The low percentage of replies on this item 
is explained by the fact that the word nationality was omitted oa a 
large percentage of the blanks mailed. Table 3 shows that of the 
2,357 teachers reporting, 1,1 19, or 47 ^er cent, stated that they were 
.\mericans. The following assertion of Miss Lathrop relative to the 
absence of a definite standard for the term ^^Vmerican,” in the 



answers received from the first and second congressional districts, is 
probably characteristic of all of the replies received on nationahty: 


Id answer to a later question in the survey, on where the el^entary education 
was received, eeveral teachers named countries' in Europe. The cjnclusion waa that 
these were foreign bom, while the remainder were of foreign lineage. There waa 
nothing to indicate whether the individual was one or mnre generations removod 
from this foreign lineage. The probability is that there- was conriderahle overlapping 
in the answers, some answering “American” where the foreign Mood vas cl-ae and 
(Others calling up a remote ancestr}'. " 


The term “mixed’/ in the table includes those whose aucestjy 
-was represented by more than two ncMions and includes 13 per cent 
of all the teachers. The ranking for the first five nationsdities in. 
representation was (1) American, 47 per cent; (2) Clerman, 13 per 
cent; (3) English, 7 percent; (4) Swedish, 6 percent; (5) Irish^ 6' 
percent. 

Of the total white stock of fqieign origin (in Nebraska), which .. 
includes persons bom abroad «nd.'l^p natives having pne'*i)r .iKith 

coamb^ per 
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11.7 per cent; Sweden, H).0 per cent; Ireland, 7 per cent; Denmark, 
CT per cent; England, 5.7 per cent; Russia, 4.6 per cent; Canada, 
4.5 per cent; Scotland, 1,6 per cent; Norway, 1.4 per cent; Switzer- 
land, 1.2 per cent. 

Of the total population of Nebraska, per cent are native 
whites of native pai-entage; 30.4 per cent are native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage; 14.8 per cent are foreign-boni whites; and 0.0 
per cent are Negroes.* 

In seven of the ninety ct^imtiee foreign-Jwm whites constitute as much as one-fifth 
of the population, the proportion being highest (23.6 per cent) in Colfax County, Tn 
5-t Ci»anlie8, however, more than one-fourth of tlie population sire native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage, tlie maximum (52.9 per cent) being that for Cuming 
County ' 

Composition oj Colfax and Cuming (onniifs t»i 19J0.^ 


<’oHux ('otmty. ('uraing Comuy. 


l.lnetiKtK 

t 


Number. 

Prr cent. 

Number, 

Per cent . 

Total popuhitlon j 

1 11.610 

100 

13,782 

100 

NaH\-e wlUtc of notivo parent«M.>r 

3,953 

» 

3.41.>> 

24. S 

N.'Vfl\’ie \»blla of foroipi or mlxwl paronta^ 


<8.3 

7.284 

52 9 

Foreign-born wliiu»« 

2,738 

23.6 

3,056 

22.2 


Computations made from statistics in the Thirteenth Censtis show 
that in Colfax Coimiy per cent of th<‘ popi^Jiition arc native white 
of native parentage; 36 per cent are of Austro-Hungarian birth or 
lineage; 13 per cent of German; 2 per cent of Irish; 0.07 per cent 
Danish; and 0.04 per cent S'wedish, Li Cuming Cmmty there are 
24.8 per cent native while of native parentage; 37 per cent of German 
birth or lineage; 6 per cent of Austro-Hxmgarian ; 5 per pent Swedish ; 
2 per cent of Danish; 1 per cent of Irish.^ 

Of those teachers reporting in Colfax County, 51 per cent were 
Americans, 21 per cent German, 1 1 per cent Bohemian, and 3 per 
cent Irish. In CumingdCounty, 39 per cent were American, 29 per 
cent German, 5 i>er Danish, 5 per cent Irish, and 4 per cent 
Swedish.® 

The figmee on foreign-iMirn whito p^ipulalinn in the Thirteenth Conaue of the United 
States for 1910 for the first and eecoud o^ngreeeional districte show' that thoeo of German 
birth outranked other nationabtiee in all the 10 counties of the tw6 distrietB ©xcej)t 
Pawnee and I.ancaatcr, Al>oiit 8 per cent of the entire population of Lancaster 
County are Russian, either foreign born or^natrvea foreign or mix^ parents of Russian 
extraction. This is due to the luge RussiaQ e^lement in Uie dty of lincoln. The 
talile (f(^ the first and second districts) indicates an abeonce of teachers of Russian 
Uncage. This can be explaihc<l by the fact tliat a very small ]>erccntage of the Hus- 
sian population in Lincoln enter the high school. Thirty-seven per cent of the teadi- 


ThirUsath Genius of tbe Uaitad StaUs, 1910. VoL 8, page 43. < 

^ Thtdspi^ OteM» of the t/nito^ 6uie^ 1910. Voi 8, ptl^o SH, Table I. 

/.'"f Third CtS^^tSshmail^ 
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ore Id Washington County were of Danish extraction. A comjjarieon of figuiw in tba 
Thirteenth Census of the United State8(1910) indicates 14 cent of the population 
were either bom in Denmark or were of Danish extraction. The Thirteenth Census 
shows quite a large per cent of loreign-bom population from Austria, GrewOmd 
Turkey in the 10 counties. The absence of teachers from these lineages is in 
tlie table. This would indicate tliat, with the exception of lUuma^ chiMreo from 
jmrente of the north European oountrits rather than fnun ftmth European are entering 
tlie teaching profession/ 

It is interesting to note that eome nationalitiee seem to be grouped in countia 
localities. For example, Phelps f ounty has 25 Swedinh teachers, or a total of ^ 
per rent of a., the Swedes in the entire district, while five counties (Chase, Fronti! 
Hull, Nuckols, and Red Willow) failed to report any.^ 

Of the 10,442 whites ii1|^4ielps County, accoi^ing to the Thir- 
teenth Census, there were; Native American Whitt's, 3,986, or 38.1 
]>er cent; foreign honi or foreign parentage (excluding Swedes), 2,176, 
or 20.8 per cent; Swe<les or Swedish parentage, 4,280, or 40.9 par 
(‘ent.^ Fifty-two teachers in. all reported for Phelps Comity, and of 
these 25, or 48 per cent, wre Swedes; 14, or 27 per cent, were Ameri- 
rans; and the rest were distributed among the remaining nationali- 
ties. ^ * * 

These data are quite inadequate to warrant generalizations, but tliey are at least 
Huggestive and -point to an interesting research study to determine whetlier or not the 
' I'nreigu elements of our population go into tlte teaching profesaiuu In greater nutubera 
thuu do Uie native-born Americans. It is highly probable that the teudency for cer- 
tain 1'"uroi>ean nationalities to turn to teaching in larger numbers tliau do Americans 
is the result of the removal in this Qrmntry of rigid extension qualifications that make 
the p^eition of teacher so desirable in Eumpe^nd give it true prr)fes8ional significance. 
Foreigners look uixin the calling as one of hnfc- and are quick to take advantage of the ' 
* frmlom that America offers to the teaching ranks.* 

All nationalities that are represented in the State were represented 
antong the teachers except the following; Greeks, Italians, Russians, 
'Purks, Orientals, and Negroes.^ 

It is interesting in ooimeclion with a stu<fy of nationality to com- 
pare with answers showing the reasons given for the diflerence 
between census and enrollment. It is found here lhat‘27.6 per cent 
of ‘the answers given refer to parochial schools.''’ 

A very significant fact in this study iS that over half of the rural 
teachers in Nebraska were of foreign extraction. In the present , 
world crisis it is important to note that IS per cent of the teachers 
were German and 3 per cent were Bohemian. But the problem is 
even of greater importance in that the present conflict is revealing to 
us that we have been lacking in nation^ spirit. It is difficult to have 
it in a Commonwealth where there is an infusion of the language and 
blood of many nations unless there is a very strong effort made to 

1 Uathrop. Status of tbo Rural Teacher tu the First Congresaiotua Pbtrtci of Nebraska. Cage n, 

* Poanot. Status of tba Rtfral Teacher tu tbe Fifth Cousraasloaal Dtstdet of Nebraska. I’aiec 31. ^ . 

t Thirteenth Census of UoitedBiatea.' VoL 3. Tags 63. 

. « ^totasoCtbe Rural Twyhertn the Fourth C^wg^e^^on■m■rfietof Nehcaaka. Ta«oam4a3» . ' 

Stni^hfUM^uriUTewtetA.th^Th^ l^aiei^ , . 
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SUMMARY. 

The response for the State was 62 < per cent. The women com- 
prised 89.7 per cent. The median age V s 21.01 years. The number 
of responses on nationality was small, h lOm the data given, 47 per 
cent reported that they were Americans, /'he highest four percent- 
ages of nationalities were as follows: German, 31 per cent; English, 
7 per cent; Swedish, 5 per cent; Irish, 5 per cent; while 13 per cent 
reported several nationalities. These were classed under the term 
“Mixed.” 






CHAPTER HI. 

EDUCATION. 


Ill tho study of a school system, one of tlio first items for con- 
sideration is the preparation and experience of teachers. The dis- 
cussion that follows indicates tho educational preparation and; to a 
certain extent, the social preparation of the rural teachers of Ne- 
braska. 

f:LEME\TAHY EDUCATION. 


In the accompanying table, showing elementary education, it is 
evident that 41 per cent of the 2,874 teachers reporting liad less than 
72 months of work in the^lementnry school. As tho (|U(M 3 tion called 
for '‘actual number of months spent below tho high school,” this 
number may include some who made satisfactory jirepuration in llie 
elementary work, as eight years of eight months each would still 
place a person in this list. And many pupils, in small classes, doing 
almost individual work, would satisfactorily complete the work in 
less than 72 months. The 41 p^r cent also included many of tlio 
older teachers whose elementary work was very' irregular. Tlie 
studies made in the different districts of the State show reports ns 
low as 17 months in elementary work. Thirty-four per cent reported 
that they had 72 months in elementary work; 25 per cent reporlcti 
that they had 72 or more months in elementary work or had com- 
pleted the eighth grade. The studies made in tho districts covering 
the eastern part of the State, where f#lr-ycar high schools are more 
acc^piWe, indicated that 70 per cent had completed the elementary 
school preparation. 


Taui.e 4. — Eltmentary education of Uacturrit.' 


Number nf dintrlt;!. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth.. 

Sixth feesthclO. 



80 


Teachers 
reportliijf 
on edu* 
cation. 


104 

606 

640 

m 

640 


2,m 

100 


Had loss 
tlmn 72 
months. 


160 

27 

191* 

196 


1,175 

41 


Had 72 
months. 






160 

46 

UO 

221 

270 

166 

985 

24 


Had more 
than 72 
months. 


8C 

31 

109 

100 

100 

92 


WO 

21 


Complet- 
ed olehth 
(trade. 


1 

76 

18 

'» 


124 

4 
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, BEOO.VUARY EDUCATION. 

Two thousand eight hundr^ and forty teachers reported on sec- 
ondary (ducation. Of this number, 56 per cent spent 36 or more 
months in the work beyond the elementary school. This does not 
necessarily mean gradoatioa from, a high school Or academy, but 
does represent four years of training beyond the elementary work. 
Here, too, the per cent is higher in the districts comprising ^tiie eastern 
half of the State. 

T.\bi.k 5 . — Secondary edtuation of Irachert. 


N imilwr of aislrlct. 


I'ir.it 



Third 

l-'uimb 

Fifth 

StMli (ea^t half). 

Total.!.. .. 
*1'er c<*nt... 


Taachfu^ 

report- 

uiR. 

Hsd no 
secondary 
edtica- 
ticn. 

Hadlees 

tbanO 

Hftd9 
months 
or less 
tlmn lA 

Had 18 
months 
or less 
than 77 

Had 37 
nwtitht 
or less 
than 36. 

Had 36 
months. 

Ilnd more 
than 36 
monUu. 

380 

. 5 

4 

13 

* ‘ 54 

67 

221 

16 

lUO 

1 1 

3 

4 

11 

5 

4.5 

31 

433 

25 


36 

65 

64 

232 

11 

553 

U 

1 

16 

87 

94 

331 

33 

818 


19 

66 

130 

119 

401 

29 

661 

60 

9 

78 

106 

S5 

308 

15 

2,840 

102 

36 

212 

443 

434 

1,488 

125 

100 

4 

1 

8 

16 

15 

62 

4 


EOUCATION BEVOND THE HIOH SCIUKU.. 

The following table shows the replies of the teachers with refer- 
ence to education beyond the high school: 

TKh\.Y. (^,—Kdm'ationhcyo}id (he high echool. 


N’linilxvr of district 


KlpiT 
Sw.'ond . 

Thin! 

Fpiirth 

Fifth 

Sixth (east balO.. 


, Total.. .. 
rort^ent. 


Teach- 

ers 

report- 

ing. 


305 

107 

418 

486 

313 

478 


3, 107 
100 


No 

odn- 

cattoD 

beyond 

high 

school. 


43 

253 

153 

164 

179 


8M 

43 


Normal Bcbool. 


One 

SlOD* 

mer. 


Not 

gradu- 

at«L 


75 

19 

107 

154 

70 

130 


545 

26 


76 

S3 

46 

66 

10 

lU 


348 

17 


Oradu- 

ated. 


C<^gr8 nnd indwr- 
sitica. 


One 

lom- 

sier. 


Not 

grad II- , 
ated. 


Urotlu- 

ated. 


Badness and 
eocraspoadcot^ 

schools . 


Not 

com*. 

plcted. 


C-om- 


1 

11 1 

52 3 

30 2 

27 ! 


3 : 


30 ’ 
ti 
34 ! 


159 

7 


4 ; 


nie significant facts about the table are that 42 per cent of th© 
teachers reported no education beyond the high school; and that 
one summer represented the maximum normal school education. 
If this is compared with the table showi^ age and also with the 
table showing number of . terms taught, it will be seen that a laige 
numbeir of the teachers were immature, with practically no profes-: 
sional training other than the one sean^ter of pedi^gy offer^rid 
the notrioaal. of the school/ no' 
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or experience that would help them to adapt the work of the schopl 
to the need® of the pupils or to do constructive work in the com- 
munity. 

WHERE EDtrCATIOX 'WAS RECEIVED. 

The following table shows the normal scliools where tho teachers 
^ had received their education. None of these schools, at tho time 
tho teachers attended them, offered courses especially fitting teachers 
for rural work. 

Table 7 . — Xormal schools attenued. 


Number of district. 

Teach- 
ers ro- 
porting. 

rcni, 

Kear- 

ney. 

Fre- 

mont. 

Junior 

normal.* 

Wayne. 

Out- 

side 

State, 

Chf\d- 

ron. 

St. rani. 

First 

170 

167 

2 

4 


1 

2 ! 

■ 


Second 

50 

28 

2 

15 


4 

1 1 



Third 

151 

25 

81 

24 

3 

68 




Fo»irth 

233 

118 

47 

86 

27 

1 

2 , 


1 i 

Fifth 

2U 

54 

no 

4 

60 

2 

5 


1 

Sixth (east ball).... 

151 

25 

48 

32 

35 

9 

2 

1 





. Total.. 

1,001 

417 

246 

115 1 

1 90 

110 

19 1 

3 

1 1 

rcr rent 

100 

43 

25 

11 1 

! ^ 

10 

3 


1 



1 

* 1 


1 Abandooed. 


EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS 


72 M0NTM5 OR 
MORE. ELEMENTARV' 
PREPARATION ‘ 


36 M0NTM5 0R>, 
MORE 5EC0NDARV 
PREPARATION'"' 


NO education 
BEYOND TMEf 
HIGH 5CM00U 


ONE SUMMER] 
BEYOND TME/ 
,RlGM SCMOOll, 


rO'v 10 20 30 40 ^ 60 ~ 70" 80 90 lOO 



6X 


427 . 


9 7. 


FlO. 4. 


: ' It is evident Irom a study of the above table that the selection of 
a normal school was deteniilned by residence. The teachers iu the 
^ first district usually attended Peru; those in the third, ^V%yno; 

and those in the fifth, Kearney; etc* ^ 

J ^Jwo bunded seventy-two teachers reported attendance at col- 
leges Of univerBities* Meven per cent reported college outside the 

mciuded practically every epW 


w 


bureau of education BULLETI-N. 1919. NO. 20 PLATE 1 



A, TYPICAL RURAL TEACHER OF NEBRASKA. 

Twenty-one years old; hIgh-school graduate; one summer In normal school; two years' 

experience. 









B. A CLAY COUNTY SCHOOLHOUSE. 

A Built In 1873; 30 yoars ago It was aJso the social and religious center of the neighbor- 
hood. 
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lego within the Stale. Tlic following arc makings for the highest 


hv® • Hum* pjr 

ber. cent. 

Wesleyart .t 83 30 

State Uni veraity 83 . 30 

Vork 28 10 

IlaatingR r\ 13 6 

Ootner 8 3 


It was clear, then, that those teachers wore Xoftraska products 
so far as their normal and college education was concornod. Tlie 
data also rerifiod tho same condition relative to their secondary and 
elementary education. 

SUBJECTS STUDIED. *■ 


Nino hundred fifty-throe teachers reported on -the subjects they 
had studied. These represented the first, second, and third con- 
grossionol districts. The answers wore very incomplete in most 
instances. Tho tendency was to report higH-schooT and college 
subjects rather than tho subjects taught in the elementary school. 
Om^ interesting feature of tho tabulation was the great number of 
subjects listed. Tho following^quotatioh "is from Miss Lathrop's 
study of tho first and second districts: 

Tliese rural teachers liad “studied at” about every subject mentioned in a univer- 
sity eclogue. There were tho five essentials, the~ vernacular, foreign languages, 
natural and physical sciences, mathematics, history, the Bible, music, wt, manual 
training, domestic science, stenography, electricity, law and mediciae. One hundred 
and twenty-two subjects were reported in Douglas County alone. LaCftcaster County 
teachers enumerated *97 branches. Both of these counties reported 19 kinds of 
history. « 

PROFICIENCfY AND PREFERENCE OF StTBJECTS. 

Replies upon proficiency and prefor^nco were tabulated from all 
hut the third congressional district. Tlie range of subjects was as 
coraprebensivo as tbo list of subjects studied. Tlio results of the 
tabulation are assembled below for tbo first 10 rankings of subjects 
in both proficiency and preference. 


Vrojiciency and preference of subjects. 


Proficiency. 


Subject. 


ArlUuncUo. 
Orumnar.. 
History . . . . 
Reading.... 
Pbysfology. 
Qeograi^y. 
Spefilng.... 
Agrloulture. 


Number. 

L 

Per cent. 

1,934 

24 

1,687 

19 

V78 

12 

840 

10 

605 

9 

661 

8 

433 

6 

25« 

8 


Preferenoe. 


Subject. 


Arithmetic. 
Qrunmar.. 
Reading... 
History — 
Geography. 
Physiology. 
Agriculture 
Spelling 


Number. 


1,913 

1,440 

i,ao5 

1.007, 

003 

iU 

m 

317 


Pereeot* 


Zt 

18 

15 

13 

0 

7 

4 

4 


The data -above warrant the statement that these teachers felt 
most , proficient in aritbmotic and like4 to teach ;it best 




i 
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It is significant that 114 reported proficiency in Latin, 108 in nil 
subjects, 74 in modem languages, 21 in professional subjects,''?) in 
nature study, and 115 in civics. 

The teacher from Otoe County, who feh most proficient in lookgy, had studied the 
subject 5 hours a week te one semester. The one most proficient in German was 1 r--, 
j-ears old and had studied the subject one year in a high school that maintained a 
throe-year course. Similar conditions were found for those who felt proficient in 

_ psycholog>', pedagogy, and other professional subjects.' 

Inpieforencc to teach, it is also significant that 87 reported all .sub- 
jects, 29 home economics, 28 Latin, 12 modem languages, 27 nature 
study, and '87 civics. In making a choice of subjects Wond the 
rural st^liool, teachers may have in mind the subject they hoped to 
te.u’li lat(‘r. ’ . ' ' 

EXPERIENCE IN AGRICULTURE. 

La judging the preparation of teachers for rural work it is neces- 
sary to consider the experiences of these teachers in the iuduslrial 
activities pertaining to the f^. If rural children are to be taught 
in terms of rural life activities, teachers must have an exp>erieuce of 
these activities rather than a superficial textbook knowledge of them. 
If the work of the rural school is to be vital in the life of the cliildren, it 
must first be vital in the life of the teacher, and tliis condition can 
become true only through experience. ' 

Table 8 shows the experience in agriculture. Of the 3,278 teachers 
reporting, only 1,343 wore impressed' with the importance of tliis 
question to such an extent as to make a report. . Of 'this number, 
only 21 per. cent said that they had actual oxporienoo in agriculture! 
and only 61 per cent of the number reporting “yes,” mentioned 
actual work on the farm. The answers indicated, that the teacliers 
had only a limited amount of training for work in agriculture. This 
data should be compared with that showing sex of the teachers, in 
'Chapter II; with that showing years lived in the country, iu Chapter 
Vn,'and with data,'in Chapter IV, telling those who expected to 
continue teaching in rural schools. Ninety per cent of the teachers 
were'women; 36 per cent had lived from 1 to 20 years in the cotbtry,' 
and 43 per cent stated that they expected to continue teaching in the 
oountry^and only 21 per cent said that they had actual experience in 
agnoulture. These are the teachers who are to vitalize the work in 
the rural schools, and to teach boys and girls indorms of country life." ' 


* I^Utfopi^fitAtusot the Ruml T«ac^riA tbi'rtnt and Second CoiMcr««8laiial Dlstricu. Pa«eM; 
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Tablc 8 . — Experitiitt in agriadiwre . ^ 



■ ^ 



Have fou had actual experteooi 
in aericulturcT 


NuintH'f of district. 







Teacher!! ; 
reporting. 

i Yes. 

Ka 

First 

. 


m 

zil 1 


134 

Second 

Q 

Third 

9 

88 

313 

Fourth 

* 43 

ft? 

Fifth 

306 ! 


134 

Sixth feast half> • 


233 




1 66 

188 

Total 



1 .TtS ' 

1 pvi 

1,0» 

7» 

Percent 

*100 




1 3\ 


EXPERIENCE I\ DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Only 1,593 teachers, out of 3,278, answered this question. The " 
fable indicates that only 28 per cent reported any experience in this 
line. From a study of the answers the nature of the work seome<^to 
he largely in the home. Thirty-fourper*cent,or 154 teachere, of those ' 
answering “yes” reported that they had studied the subject. . About 
ono-third of this number gave the amount of school time spent in' the 
preparation of the subject. This was one year or less for 74 per cent 
of the teachers- reporting. 


T A B I. K 9 - • Eipnienct ta domrstk $cif. nee . 


Ktuttlier ofdUtrict. 

Teachers 
reportii^. ; 

Yee. 

No. 


328 

JWl 


Si'cond • . ... 

43 

4W 

lA 

1 to 
4ft 

Third 

34r 

379 

10 

40 

4M 

Fourth 

00 

' tit 

40 

iftft 

Fifth 

394 

I iO 
10O 

m 

Sixth (east half) 

aos 

1 993 

14V 

Of 

oil 

Total ; .• 

VI 

all 

1,140 

Percont *. 

' lOO 

lOJ 

J_. 
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' EXPERIENCE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


In Table 10, ehowmg experience in mahual training, it is not sur- 
prising, when the sex table in Gt^apter I is kept in mind, to find U>at 
only 10 per cent reported experience in thk lino of work. Here, again, 
the amount of training and e:irperimice is seen to be very limited. ^ It 
is interesting to compare this and the preceding table with those 
m Chapter VII, showing the number who do work m their schools in : 
manual training and home economics, the number who serve hot 
lunches, and the attitude of the teachers toward these subjects as a 
part of the rural-school work. Xhese tablra indicate that a very sinall 
per cent of the boys and girls in the. ihtennediate and gramxiier grades 
have^ m opp^tunity to dp work in these practical subjects. ^It » 
evidently more important ,that Uiey should be prepared to piuaa. the 
e^tlt-grade laminations m aoadOToio jBubl^ts. ; 





■ii. 
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Table 10. — Ex’p^ritnee m manual training. 


Number o( district. 

Teachers 

reporting. 

•Yes. 

No. 

Blrrt 

XO 

70 

30 

2fM 

Second .. 

7 

63 

405 

330 

491 

34H 

Third 

A25 

30 

Fourth 

880 

60 

FUlh 

858 

(V5 

Sixth (east half) 

3K7 

39 


Total : 

11.21S 1 
100 

1 227 1 

1 1,901 

i 

Per cent 




Seventy-one per cent of those who reported experience in manual 
training stated that tliis experience was in school. Ninctv-ono per 
cent of those reporting "yes” stated that this instruction was one 
year or less. 

KXPERIENCE IN SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. 

Table 11 shows that 92 per cent have had no experience in social 
settlement work, and replies to this question show quite a general 
failure to grasp the meaning of the term. 

From every platform of rural life coutercDcee and from the printed page ofToring 
Aiggestions for the betterment of the country itf h^ard the call for rural leadership. 
Exploiters and ilUinformod persons are going up and down the country urging that the 
rural teacher become this community loader, without taking into conHideration who 
the real rural toa^'bor 

Table }\.-~Erpfnencf m «>ria/ sfttifmmt nort. 


■ 

umber of dlslrlct. 

Teachers 

reporting. 

No. 

5'ea. 

Ptlft '. 

315 j 
72 ! 

291 

24 

Seo^ 

[ 85 

7 

TWrd 

. 550 

537 

12 

Foitrili 

3M 

348 

48 

fifth.. 

583 

513 

50 

Hath . 

394 

847 

47 



ToUl 


2,200 ' 
100 

! 2,201 

; 92 

189 

l*er oant «... 

a 




Jbe naturo of the expcrionco was througlr churches, clubs, sottlc- 
mentB» and study. 

H OEBTIFIOATE HELD. 

" Table 12 shows the kind of cortificato hold. It will be Soon from 
this th&t tS poV cent did n6t havo a certificate bettor than the county 
' s^nd grade. The following subjects are required by law for a 
s^nd-^iade cwtificate: Ortb<^aphy, reading, j^ntnanship, geog- 
: nptiy, anthmStic, physiology and hygiene, English composition, 
, finf^h Vriited . States liistory, civil govomtnent, book- 

" Uackhoard draw^, W ^d art of toaohii^, and agri- 
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culture. As a professional requirement the lav specifies that a 
teacher must )iavo eight veoks' normal training or one year of teaching 
experience. In many of the counties of the State, the third-grade 
certificate is not accepted, so that, the "second-grade certificata 
virtually represents the minimum requirement. It is significant that 
61 per c^nt do not have more than the minimum roquireraent. 
In this number, however, aro many high-school graduates who ore 
teaching their first school. It will be seen by looking over the 
requirements for this second-grade certificate that the a^demio 
training is really the least possible that will fit for the subjects taught 
in the rural schools, the professional training is very meager indeed, 
and is very ineffoctivo when given to girls ns immature as the 
table iM Chapter II, 

WONTllS TArOHT IN lU’nAL ' • 

The first, second, and fourtli congressional districts only are 
included in the returns lor this item, with a total of 1^010 teachers 
reporting. Of this number, 38“>, or 38 per cent, show' from one to 
10 montlis of rural teaching exporienco; 227, or 23 per cent, show 
from 11 to 20 iVfonths of' such experience; 164, or 16 per cent, 21 
to 30 months; 96, or lO per cent, 31 to 40 months; 64, or 6 per cent, 
41 to 50 months; 22, or 2 per cent, 51 to 60 months; 14, or 1 per cent 
to 70 months; 13, or l*per cent, 71 to 80 months; and 25 teachers, 
approximat^y 3 per cent, show from 81 to more than 121 months 
of rural tooh^iing exporienco. 

•When the results of this inquiry are compared w'ith those of the 
following table, which indicates the number of rural teachers who - 
have had teaching experience in the grades of village or town schools, 
it seems clear that the country is the ‘‘ training comp” for town aUd 
city teachers. In the first and second districts 419 teachers sud 
they had had more or less rural teaching experience, but only 71 
teachers in those two districts have had any “grade school” ex- 
perience in village or town. In the fourth district only 54 teachers, 

9 per cent, said that they have had village or town experience. 
According to the data 61 per cent of all teachers roportii^ rural 
experience show that this is gained in one or two terms of country 
schwl teaching, ranging from 1 to 20 months in time. The modian 
‘0 number of months taught in rural, schools w'as 16.28 months, for 
the first, second, and fourth districts. 
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Table 12. — Ceri\fieaU held. 


. I 


I 


i Teach- i 

Vumber of dlatrlcts . j I Kmei^^ 

; |gpDcy.j 


County. 


Fhrst. 
Secood . 


Third sso : 


436 I 
114 I. 


Pourtb 

Fifth, 

&^(east}.. 


.. 

911 { 
633 ! 


Bee. 

OKUl. 


First. 


302 I 
74 
312 
362 I 
^639 \ 
f 


City. 


Pri. 

miiry. 


90 

28 . 
100 
174 
226 
121 i 


trio ^ 

CIl/ not 

I uaU'U.j ■ 


$tatc. 


Fimt 

pradc. 


Total. ... 
.Per cent. 


234 I 1,903 

■ 7 j 61.' 


19. 

6 

. 20 
77 
35 

_.J„I 

1)1 j 

.1 I 


19 

f' 


Prtv 

(c:*- 

^iortal. 


35 

2 


' Almost 1 prropril. 


SUMMAKY. 


"The dafa given in the chapter ai*e summarized as follows: Fortv- 
one .per cent of the teachers had less than’ 72 months’ preparation 
iu the elementary schools; 56 per cent had 36 months or more in 
the secondary sc hools; and 42 per cent had no preparation beyond 
the high ^^hool. Thirty per cent had attended normal schools 
or collie one summer, and 23 pfir cent had attended from sL\ montlis 
to three years. Four had been graduated from normal school and 
fout from coll0ge6^ or universities. The teachers had received their 
education in Nebraska institutions. The list of subjects studied, 
for the most part,* comprised those of the high school and college 
rather than the elementary school. The list was very compre- 
hensive, containing about every subject listed iu a university cata- 
logue. The telphers ft-it most proficient m arithmetic and also 
liked to teach it best. Twenty-one per cent reported experience 
• in agriculture, 28 per cent experience in domestic science and 10 
per cent- experience in manual training. Ninety-two per cent had 
.110 experience in social service. SLxty-one per cent held\ a county 
second-^ade certificate. 


I 





CHAFFER IV. 
EXPERIENCE. 


The movement to secure a more eiTicient and better qualified 
teacipiig coryts for tlio rural schools of the Nation has, in the main, 
stressed the need for a more adeqiMite and extensive academic fitness. 
A scholastic preparation, ada]>tcd especially to the demands of rural 
life aiwl the country school has afforded the center al>out whichmost 
training-school j>rogranLs have l>een made. There are schools, how- 
ever. where actual ^^experience in teaching’* has been accorded a real 
and vital plme in the modern scheme of rural- teacher training. 
Doubtless the future \^dll find normal schools, normal training high 
s(’hools, and other training agencies making larger use of the afl^ated 
rural school as a laboratory, where actual school problems may be 
ex[)ericnced at first hand by teachers in training, under the expert 
guidance of those specially qualified and fitted to give such direction. 

\ Experience, however, as comprehended in the present chapter, im- 
'jdfes little or no expert supervision, but, on the contrary, represents the 
efforts of tlje teacher as measured in point of “time spent, to work 
out aloue-in the school of “hm*d knocks” the multitudinous problems 
with which she finds herself confronted. Here, indded, is necessity, 
again,"* the mother of invention. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF TERMS TAUGHT. 


Out of a total of 3,278 teachers who made response to the question- 
naire for this study, 2,926, or 89 per cent, indicated the total number 
of terms taught. Of this number, 58 per cent, or 1,700 teachers, hdd 
taught from one to two terms. The data are not clear, however, rela- 
ti\ 0 to length of terms. Tlie beginners wore 988 of all the teachers ’ 
reporting, and represented 33 per cent of the total. Six hundred and 
seventy teachers, or 23 per cent, gave three or four terms, while 10 
per cent, or 293 teachers, showed five or six terms of experience. 
The remaining 9 per cent were classified as follows: 121 pemons, 4 per 
cent, with 7 or 8 terms; 76 persons, 3 per cent, with 0 or 10 terms; 
and (h) )>ersons, 2 percent, ranging from 1 1 to 85 terms. Five teachers 
reported long-time experience, two answering that they htid taught 
28 terms, two 30 terms, and one 35 terms. 

As already pointed out, there was nothing to indicate jiist the 
amoimt of t^e actually included in tarpi.” Some doubtless had 
in mind short ^hool periods of three months^ or more, while sdne 
doubtless made The^^^word^** term” synononmus with a. “yw.” 
&fis3 Lathmp no^ hr her portion pf the stud^n theista'tus of c 
rural teacher in I^ebrai^a that ''some years e^^t w;as very cozximonV^ 

A- ^ , > ' ' ' ‘ -Vi 
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for the school year in the country to be divided info three terms, 
designated spring, fall, and winter. Quite likely most of the teachere 
past 40 had experiencetf the three terms per year schools. The custom 
of dividing the rurhl school year into separate terms has practically 
disappeared in Nebraska.*' 

The median number of terms, for all teachers "reporting, was 1.85. 

Mr. Weyer’s study of the sixth district, a typical section of w^tern 
Nebraska, points out that most of the teachers who had taught more 
than 10 years were either holding homesteads or had gone back to 
- teaching as a means of livelihood after marriage. In this same part 
of the State school terms are increasing in length, made possible 
through State aid. to the weaker districts and a demand that the 
school term be lengthcnedi 

Table 13, which follows, shows the distribution of teachers by 
sional districts, relative to the number of terms taught: 

Table Total number of terms taught. 


T 


Number of district. 


First 

Seoottd. ... 

Third 

Fourth j.,... 

Fifth ! ... 

Bbcth (eutheir). 


Total 

Far cent. . 


Teachers 

reporting. 

Number of terms. 

1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9*10 

M-12 

1 

13-14 

15-16 

17-18 

1 

19*20 21-22 

23 

and 













over.* 

322 

82 

5&0 

508 

812 

583 

181 

36 

303 

343 

503 

S35 

78 
18 . 
130 
138 
197 
113 

32 

13 

54 

60 

67 

57 

8 

8 

30 

34 

30 

31 

14 

5 

31 

17 

7 

12 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 





5 

2 

2 

1 



5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2,930 

1,700 

070 

303 

121 

76 

24 

10 

12 

2 

~^2 

2 

5 

100 

58 

23 

in 

4 

8 

2 


Median, 1.S5 terma. 


Two, 38 terms; two, 30 tarms; one, 35 te/ms. 

T "' ^ , TOTAL NUMBER OF MONTHS TAUGHT. 

A total of 7,126 terms was returned by all teachers, exclusive of 
those in the third congressional district. For the same number of 
•teachers, the total number of months taught was 51,320, making an 
ayerage term length of 7.2 months. 

Table 14 gives the returns, tabulated by congres-sional districts. 

^ Total number of months taughL 


Number of disUlct. 






Total 
DUmporoC 
tenns 
Uuicbtby 
all teachers. 
* 


Total 
number of 
months 
taught by 
all teadioo. 
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Tadl« 15.— .VonMi taught t*n rural schools. 


Numlior of dlsirlrt. 

Teachers ^ ._.q 
re[>oriing, , 

11- 

20 

21- 

30 

31- 

40 

.50 

“ s 

61- 

60 

6li 

70 

171- 

BO 

81- ! 
90 ; 

i 

91- 

100. 

I 1 

101 -! 111-! 121 
110 J 130 1 and 
1 ;more. 

First and second 

09 ' 162 

92 

72 

42 

27 

0 

7 

1 

^ 2 ' 

2 

, 3 : 1 '■ 2 

Fourth 

591 j 223 

13.5 

92 

54 

37 

16 

1 7 

12 , 

j 

4 

2 - 2 i 3 

Total 

1,010 j 385 

227 ! 

1 164 

96 

B4 

22 

i 14 

^13 

' 6 

6 

1 ‘5 ! 3 i 5 

Percent 

100 i 38 

23 ; 

j 16 

10 

6 

2 

: * 

1 



s 


Median, 16.28 monlh.s. 


EXTERIENCE— VILL-\GE XSD TOWN SCHOOLS. ^ 

It 13 apparent on the face of tlio returns th^ villages, towns, and 
cities do not send, their teachers in any considerable numbers to the 
rural school. Out of a total of 3,278 teachers responding to the 
questionnaire, only' 193 for the entire State reported village schoo 
toacthing experience. This is slightly less than 6 per cent. Out of this 
number, 26 teachers,' or 14 per cent, gave less than one year of village 
experience; 130 teachers, or 67- per cent, had the advantage of from 
one to two years of such experience; and 23 teachers, or 12 per cent, 
reported three to four years. The remaining 14 teachers, '7 pei^ cent 
of the total, gave village and town experience ranging from 5 to 12 
years. 

Eighty^eight persons, somewhat less than 3 per .cent of the total, 
claimed town or city teaching experience. The distribution for the 
number of years of such experience wras os follows; 14 teachers, 16 per 
cent, less than one year; 47 teaciters, 54 per cent, from one to two 
years; 14 teachers, 16 per cent, from three to.four years; and 8 teach- 
ers, 9 per cent, from five to. six years. The remaining five teachers 
had town or city experience ranging from 7 years to a maximum of 

13 years. ' ^ 

Table 10. — E r per irna— village and town schools. 
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vie t ion that the rural school afforded larger opportunity for siTvirt* 
and development. There is endence, however, to point to the fart 
That such movement in a rural direction os is found is largely the 
result of circumstances, follo^ying failure in village or town schools, 
farm demands on the home place, retirement on account of sickness, 
or death in the family, etc. ^ 


EXPERIENCE —ORADES IN VILLAGE ANT) TOWN SdiOOI^. 

Out of the, 57 U^achors for the first, second, third, and sixth (east, 
half) congressional districts w'ho reported tliat they had liad teacliiiiic 
cxpeiien<y in the grades of village or town schools, only 44 indicated 
the exact nature' or level of this experience. The pinmarv grad(\s 
were credited teitli 11 teachers, or 25 per cent of all t]iose makiiit' 
reply. Twelve persons, 27 per cent, gave intermediate 
perience; 16 persons, or 37 per cent, grammar-CTade expeiieiice: and 
3 persons, 7 per cent, high-school experience. One teacher had keen 
a ‘‘principal,” and another indicated previous teac^hing in a univer- 
sity position. 

In the fourth district there wore 19 teachers wlio gave tlie gradt's 
in which they gaineci tlieir “town or city exporiem^e, ’’ the most of 
these saying “intermediate” or “grammar” grades, pno tehv lici in 
X this district counted experience in a ‘‘normal pinctico school, '’.wdiile 
another gave the anaw^or “high-school teacher of German." Tn the 
• fifth district, Mr. Fosnot found that — 

two bad had primary work; two the second primary-; one thp*oIeni<’iiiar)' waik; (hrt*o 
had had grades four, five, and six; one had taught grades fiv'c and six. four had taught 
the grammor or seventh and eighth grades; one had ha<l work in the high school ; one 
had been with, the Northwestern llusinoss (Allege at Beatrice; and on<* had Ihhmi u 
supply teacher in New Hexico. * 


Table 17. — Krpfrvmrf — grades in village and tou n srhonU. 


Numbor of district. 

Tctichers 



n radns. • 



roiKirt- 

liig. 

i 

Prtmwy. 

Inter- 

mediato. 

Gram- 

mar. 

iHRh i 

srhool. 

Prln- 

clpat,^ 

i " ■■■' 

I’nh t'r- 
ally. 

Ftwt 1 

* Second 

Third 

1 3 

17 

n 

44 

1 

2 

I 

4 

i .r 

1 1 

^ 1 

' i 

Sixth (Mrt tuOf) .] 

Total 1 

7 

2 

U 

4 

s 

12 

“i 

10 1 

1 i-l;: 

1 

1 1 

] 

P«r cent 1 

1 

UlO 

26 

71 

. 37 

,i. 7-| 

2 

2 
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TENURE IN POSmON. 


It haa been pointed out that one-third of the teacliors >f Nebraska 
were b^naara ^d wmo therefore teaching their first schools. -A 
totd of 1,061 teachers showed a teMhingexperiiuice in the same school 
2^10 11 t«!pi8., ^.Thedistiibut^^^ as, follows: 

Aiir A/\ i. . it.!- 
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taught 2 terras in the same district ; 201, cr 25 per cent, of the teachora, 
3 terras: 08 teachers, or 9 per coni , 4 terms; 37 teachers, or 3 per r*ont, 
5 terms; 16 teachers, of 2 ])er cent, 6 terras^ and tho remaining 1 per 
cent, from 7 to 1 1 terms. 

In fhe^sixth district (oast half) the average munber of terras in the 
same school district was 1.1 terms; in tlie fifth district it was 10 
months; in the hmrth. district tlie average was 2.1 terms; in the third 
district it was 12.14 months;. and in tho first and second congressional 
districts ‘‘nearly 33 per cent had taught in consecutive districts, 
iucUiding a period of from 2 to 10 terms. Sixty-soveti per coi I had 
clilDiged locations overv year.’*' ^ 

Tahlk 18 . — Siimbn- nf tcochrm in each couyifi/ who havf^fixtght in the somf dijtfrirt the 

foUoirintr tcmix. 
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j 

1 
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« 

— 

. — 

— 

Niiinlipr 

i TpaAer?! 

|£wo 

I Three 

Fmir 

Five 

Six Seven 

Eij:ht 

Nine Ten j 

Eleven 


report Imr. 


' lerras. 

terniD. 

term*. 

t«TTTUi.I terms. 

ter nut. 

terms,. termR.j 

; temit. 

Vir.'«t 

i.n 


; 34 

11 

1 

3 ! 

1 ; 

! 3 . 


2 ! 

1 

S'\coit4 

33 

. iH ; 

1 7 

4 1 

! 

: i: ' 

! 1 1 

i:;:;::; 

Third 

.1 126 

S6 

3G 

4 ! 



1 • , 



Kourlh 

ZU 

1S7 

37 

20 1 

i 

; 2 1 

1 1 

i ■*; 

i i 

Fttth 

' 403 

1'J2 

117 

4S ! 

1 2X 

I 

10 1 4 

! 1 

1 ‘ ' 

1 

Sixth (M-'t luiU)..., 

.! 115 

73 

30 

. “ 1 


1 1 

1 

TuUl 

1,061 


1 2R1 

»H i 

i 37. 

. 10 1 4 ' 

! 2 1 

! 3 2 

' 1 

Permit 

ino 1 

1 (iO ' 

' 2.*, 

! 

! 
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. 1 



EXPEQENCe IN TEACHING 
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NO WHOSE 0(PEP€NCL 
WAS NOT MOQC 
THAN S YEAQS 

t^WHO HADTAUChT 
/f THE SAME 
Oi^TQIcr ^ TEQMS 

NUM8CQ WHO 
EXPECT TO 
CONTINUE TEACHING 

NO WHO EXPECT 
TO CONTINUE 
IN PUPAL WOPH 
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rONTIXUANCE IK TEACHINO PR 0 FE 8810 K, 

Out of a total erf 3,134 teachers in tho State, there were 2,322 who ' 
exproesed theirpurposo to continue in tho work of teaching. Thiswaa • , 
74 pel’ cent of those replying. AnotW 10 per cent, ropresontuig 2Q9 
lK>rsons, were ^‘undecided/' whi^ 513 , or 16 per cent, indicated theiiP;/ ^ 
intention. to discontimie teaching/ There is riotliihg in the 
lion givi^ by those a^ iitdhe 

ho;w loi^ a contmtiigioip’ bf the^^w^ 

' ■- ^ .'4 .. '' -''i- 
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'•Of the teachers reporting on to continue'’ in teaching, 

2,290 made clear the kind of work anticipated. "Only 43. per cent, 
984 teachers, elected the riiral school; 2 per cent said ‘^undecided." 
The remaining 55 per cent looked forward to positions in the grades, 
or special departments of villagt^ and city schools. The following 
tabulation indicates the distribution of work sought; 

984 tcacheiB, 43 pt‘r cent — rural. 

864 teacherH, 16 — grades (not differentiated). 

. 335 teachers, 16 — primary'. 

91 toachers, 4 — intermediate. 

68 teachers, 3 — grammar. 

181 teachers, 8 — high school. 

165 teachers, 7 — special subjects. 

49 teachers, 2 — undecided. * 


One teacher looked forward to college teaching and another to- 
becoming a special supervisor of music. 


T.\ble ld. —('ontiniu 2 nce in tcad^j. 


Number of district. 

Teachers reporting. 

Purpose. 






Line. 






8' 

6 

v; 

! i 

1 t3 

1 i 

Teachers re- 
porting. 

Rural. 

I 

i 1 
\h 

' Primary. ! 

High school. 1 
! 

Special sub- 
jects. 1 

5 

« 

t <a 
c 

1 

Undecided, j 

t 

§ 

I 

3 

CQ 

College. 

Pirrt 

434 

319 

5S . 

1 

1 57 

3(H 

123 

T 

52 

13 

25 



13 



Second 

tIM 

91 

11 

12 

102 

43 

IN 

17 

4 

15 



5 



Third 

i27 

39S 

lOH 

21 

396 

191 

76 

74 

47 

1 



5 

2 


Fourth ; 

’ 577 

432 

H7 

5X 

441 

ISl 

51 

82 

27 

49 

, 23 

13 

5 

10 


Fifth 

9m 

6mO 

147 

71 

623 

251 

51- 

94 

50 

6T 

44 

39 

21 

3 

4 

SUtb (eadt half}.... 


402 

102 

80 

425 

195 

92 

36 

40 

10 

34 

16 



12 

Total 

3,134 

2,322 

513 

399 

2,290 

*984 

864 

355 

181 

165 

91 

68 

49 

17 i 

16 

Per cent 

100 

74 


10 

100 

43 

1 16 

16 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 


i' 


SUMMARY. 


The median number of Utius taught was 1.85. The average length 
of term, computed for all districts, except the third, was 7.2 months. 
The median number of months taught in rural schools (computed for 
three districts) was 16.28. Only 281 of 3,278 teach^ reported 
experience in village and town schools. The maximum length of 
time for bofh village and town schools was from one to two terms. 


Only 44 teachers reported the grade of experience in village or town. 
Twentyrfive per cent of this experience was in the primary ^ades, 27 
per cent in the intermediate grades, and 37 per cent in the grammar 
grades. Of the 1,061 teachers who reported teaching in the same 
diitrict more than one year, 60 per cent had taught two terms in the 
3 ame district. On their purpose, of continuancAk^in the profession 
3,134 teachers reported. Of this number 74 per cent expres^d a 
desire for continuance. Forty -three per cent of tho^e repprl ing on*' 
j^e line of wpr^ to be.followed Belect^ the rural school, . 

^ 1 ^ 1 ' ■ t-f ‘ ■ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BOARDING PLACE, 



COST OF BOARD AND ROOM, 

Table 20 shows a compilation ol the data secured from the various 
coiif^ressional districts on the cost of board and room. The reports 
for the first, second, third, and fourth congressional districts are 
grouped together and form Division A of the table. This was done 
for the reason that these districts rej^rted the yearly cost of board 
and room. The results from the fifth and sixth congressional districts 
gave the monthly cost of board and room. Those* tabulations are 
grouped in Division B of the table. The total number of teachers 
responding from the first, second, third, and fourth congressional 
districts w’as 1,704; 1,643 of these reported on board and room. 
This was 96 per cent. Three hundred and twenty, or 20 per cent, 
h{ these teachers lived with parents or relatives where board and room 
coat nothing. One interesting feature in the tabulation of this item 
was the great variety of prices paid for board. The extremes were a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of $300. Often explanations fol^ 
lowed where the amount was unusually low or unusually high. Somo 
times the small cash value was increased by an addition of labor. 
Often the smojl amount paid for board represented board paid during 
the winter months when it was impossible to drive back and forth 
from school and home. A teacher w'ho paid $54 for boanl added: 
‘‘Help milk and get supper.^^ The teacher paying $300 supported, 
two children. One . said: ^‘Givo my mother $5 a month, The 
median for the y<5)ar for those paying board was $114.8p. (Table 
20, Division A.) 


Tablk 20. — Division A — Yearly cost of board aiid room ( four districts). 


Number of district. 

Teach- 
ers ro- 
port- 
ing on 
coftot 
beard. 

Noth- 

Board 

at 

home. 

S96 or 
less. 

197- 

1106. 

1107- 

1116. 

1117- 

S126, 

1127- 

8136. 

1137- 

8146. 

8147- 

8156. 

8167- 

8166. 

Over 

$166. 

First and second. . .... 

M3 

104 

01 . 

10 

129 

83 

M 

45 

5 

8 

* 14 

Third 

529 

81 

134 

1 

151 

79 

25 

45 

2 

6 

$ 

Fourth 

671 

, 136 

96 

8 

132 

89 

36 

61 

' 18 

3 

8 

Total 

1,643 

320 

321 

19 

412 

Z’)l 

115 

141 

25 

17 

23 

Per coni 

100 

20 

20 

1 

r 

26 

13 

7. 

y 0 

1 

1 

1 

^ ^ 


Median for those paylni; boord^l U.M. 
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• Taui.k 20 . — Divition B~Monthly of board and room {tuo districts). 


, * , Nujabor 

NiimlM'r of dislrirt. ‘ 

onc(Ktof< 

board. 

Nothing. 
Jloard at 
home. 

SSorkes. 

19-110. 

S1M12. 

-ii 

I1.V416. 

$17 and 
over. 

1 

Fifth 8S7 

.Sixth (niHt half)* 611 

Total ‘ i,49m 

For com ^100 

220 



.8 

It 

48 

85 

221 

197 

100 

114 

174 

87 

56 

18 

310 

21 

10 

1 

133 

0 

418 

28 

274 

18 

261 

18 

74 


Meiiianfor Ujoso paying |>oiinl -$14.42, 


X3f the 1,574 teachers from the fifth and sixth congressional dis- 
tricts 1,498, or 98 per cent of the entire number, responded on 
monthly amount paid for board. (Table 27, Division B.) , Tho 
monthly amount paid for b^anl for these teachers l anged from $7 to 
S24. The median was $14.42. In the studies from the' various con- 
gressional districts tho average was computed rather ^inn the median 
^except in the fourth congressional district, whore^both an average 
and median were derived. 

According to tho studies on the separate congressional districts, 
the yearly average for the fi^t and socoikI congrossional districts 
was $111.8^; for the thinl, $112.88; the fourth, SU4.6fi^he fifth, 
$109.51; and the sixth, $98. 15^ Mr.* Lefier^ found the iwdiau for 
^ the fourth congrossional district to be $112. ft would seem, then, 
that the median of $I H.80 found on four congressional districts is a 
representative estimate for the Slate as a whole. 

MONTHS UPON WHICH BOARD ‘WAS PAID. 

In the first and secoi^d congrossional <lLstricts the lahulatious were 
given on tho number of months upon which board was paid as well 
03 the aggregate •’;iumber of months. Tho results are indicated? 
below. 

Tablk 2i. — Months upon whjch bonrJvuis prtid. 


District*. * 

" V 

Total 

teachers 

reportlof. 

Total 

teachm 

replying 

on 

mouths. 

r ; 

Three 

months. 

Five 

mouths. 

|- 

Six 1 
months. 

, 1 

i Soven\ 

1 

Kiirht 

months. 

Nfite 

luonthtt. 

Fits! and Moond 

,±. - 1 

rw50 

425 

5 

X 

2 

r~- — I 

12 1 

1 

' .o| 

22 

374 
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la the fifth ^and sixth congressioaal districts the aggregate number 
of months as well as the average was given. These were as follows: 

Table T2. — }fonlhly board /br f/th a nd sixth districts . • 


-* Ulstrlct. 

/ 

To«aI 

[ aiimbtT 
of t^ach* 
ers ro- 
3i>ondin(t 
to the 
blanks. 

Teachers 

replying 

on 

months 

lx)ttrd 

was 

paid. 

AfOfro- 

gftte. 

Av<>rage. 

Fifth 

j "92H 

1 ' 

637 

4P5 

:t,074 

3,762 


Sixth (casi half) 


In the third and fourth congressional districts the number of 
months upon which hoard was paid was not given. The median for 
tlie first and second districts exceeds the averages for the fifth and 
sixth district;^ Twt) factors account for this. Tirst, the extreme 
cases represented, and second, tho districts upon which the averages^ 
were found are less sparsely settled than the first and second districts, 
and consequently contain more short-term schools. The results 
indicate that the majority of teachers paying board were paying 
this board on the entire 'school term, which from the median given in 
tho first and second Congressional districts and the averages given in 
the fifth and sixth congressional districts is approximately eight, 
mouths. The median number of months upon which income was 
received, based on four districts (Chapter VI), was 8.4. The median 
•yearly income on these same four districts, as given in the same chap- 
ter, was $445.28; the median yearly board of $114.80 is also for these 
same four districts. The balance of $330.48 must be used to pay 
hoard for four montlis, when out of employment, to pay for clotliing 
and professional upkeep, as well as other minor items that make up 
tlicvsum total of “living expenses.” WRon an attempt is made to 
estimate all these points, tho difference is ihfiniteeimal if not zero or 
minus zero, and only those teachers whose support is Complemented 
hy parents or relative^ or those who seek other employment dutii^ 
vacation can afford to t©Rch in tho country. Former chapters in 
this study show the rurgl teacher of Nebraska to be limited both in 
educational qualifications and experience. The amount she receives 
is probably all her education and experience merit. The status on 
this point is well expressed in the words of the Teniiossoe farmer 
school officer who said: “I am willing to pay more salary, but not 
for what we get.” i 

PRIVATE ROOMS ANP HEAT, 

Of. the 3,278 teachers reporting on the questioonaira. 2,d87, or, 0l . 
per cent, infficated whether they occupied rooms by tih^ns^y^ V i 
tUk number, 2, or 76 iudiqat^ th^ they a roo 
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by thconsdres. Table 30. The peirceatage of teachers havin^rooms 
^by theinselves was higher in the more thickly settled portions of the 
State than. in the sparsely settled districts. In the first, second, and 
fourth districts the percentage was 8Q; in the third, 77; the fifth, 75; 
and in the sixth, only about 66. Privacy, rest,. and physical coinfort 
are important factors in determining the efficiency of the teacher’s 
service. 

The heating of this high percentage of rooms must be considered 
before it can.be determined whether these teachers had a place for 
quiet study during the evening. * Nebraska lies between parallels 40° 
and 43° north latitude. It has a yearly average temperature of 46° 
for itsmorthem part and between 50° and 52° for its southern part.‘ 
School is in session during the colder portion of the year, and with 
> the exception of a few weeks in the fall and spring artificial heat must 
be supplied in dwelling houses. Table 23 shows that 2,940 of the 
2,987 teachers reporting on rooms by themselves told whether those 
rooms were heated. In .67 per cent of the cases the rooms were not 
heated. Sometimes the only heat was that which came from the 
room below by means of a register in the floor. One toacher qual? 
fied her statement of heat by saying that it was furnished by a stove- 
pipe which passed through the room. Some of the rooms were 
^^^heated by oil stoves, and in a few cas^ these stoves were furnished 
by the teachers themselves. Mr.^Lrefler foimd 1.6 per cent of the 
teach^ reporting in the fourth congressional district using oil stoves. 
The tabulations in Table 23 indicate that the majority of teachers 
had no place for study and relaxation. 

. Table 23. — Prwat€ r<xms and heat- 


r. 


it ^ 


Number of district. 

ntlre room for self. 

^ . Rooms with beat. 

Teschers 

reporting 

o&xtxmu. 

No. 

Ym. 

‘ Teachofs 
reporUag 
on beat. 

No. 

Ym. 

P!ne:.. 

413 

80 

m 

404 

349 

155 

SfooodL 

no 

34 

86 

. 110 

67 

58 

^Mrd 

537 

m 

406 

531 

835 

186 



544 

10« 

438 

540 

323 

917 

b h . 

334 

903 

63S 

836 

575 

351 

■(xta (eMtbsiO 

MO 

196 

S71 

589 

418 

131 

, Totol..; 

aw7 

731 

9,356 

8,040 

1,917 

983 



100 

34 

76 

.100 

67 

S3 


BATH* FACILITIIIS. 

In tabul ating the ahswere on batl^ facilities “good” and “splen- 
;dld”jw^ interpreted as^“inodem.” The replie».were_ varied and 
m n£^’in8€llbc('4':indli(iMitddwhy ^ tetehers' did not Bpdud 
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that might appear humdrum if they were not so real: “ WaAbowl," 
“washtub/* “tin washbasin in the" kitchen/’ *'soap*and water,” 
“teacup and handkerchief,” “unheard of,” “go home to bathe.” 
Table 24 indicates that 2,438 of the teachers reported on bath facili- 
ties. This is 89 per cent. Of this number, 68 per cent were classed 
as “not modem.” Three reported a private bath ih connection 
with the room. The 32 per cent living in modem homes can not be 
considered as meaning that so high a per cent of rural beiges are 
modern so far as bath facilities are ooncemed. Allowances must be 
made for teachers who drove back and forth from their homes in 
town. Mr. Leflcr made a study in the fourth congressional district 
of a comparison of the number of children in different families and 
the distribution of bath facilities. He found the following: 

In homee with no children, 53 have some bathing facilitiee while 85 have none; in 
homes with one child, 38 oome; 53 none; with twq children, 35 some, 58 none; three 
children, 23 some, 4b none; four children, 19 some, 43 none; five children, 10' some, 
14 none; six children, 10 some, 9 none; seven children, 4 some, 3 none; and 
children. 4 some, 7 none. In each of the five families reporting nine children, the 
bath queries were answered in the afilnnative^ but two out of the three families with 
10 children do not have bathing facilitiee. The one family with 11 children and 
likewise the one with 12 children do not have modem conveniences in thb respect. 

In commenting on tliis fact, he says: \ 

One aligh t conclude in a priori maiiner that home conditions will be gradually 
improved as the Children of newer generations grow to ipahhood and womanhood and 
establish living conditions for themselves. A comparison of the number of children 
in different families and the distribution of both facilities do not seem to justify 
such decision. It is probable that you^ people just setting up housekeeping either 
occupy the old home place, with the houad as their parents l^ve iti or btdld 
only enough to meet their immediate needs, looking to the future for the installation 
of modem conveniencoe.* 

^ Table 24. — Bath /acilitut. . * 


\ 

Number of district. 

■ 

1 Teachers 
reportlnx 
oo bath. 

r 

Not 

modem. 

' Modem. 

FIttt 

Seeond _ 



368 

103 

348 

7S 

138* 

38 

Third 

601 

443 

!• 

Fourth ( 

47S 

308 

108 

Fifth 



730 

408 

M3 

Slitth fMMi hWln. _ 

172 

,101 

n 




Total....: 



• 3,438 
100 

1,040 

08 

788 ‘ 

'' Per cent 
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CUILDHEN IN THE HOMES. 


On this item 2,936 teachers reported, This was more than 89. per 
cent of entire number reporting. Of this number, 72 per oeni 
of the teachers Imanledin hoines.wh^ there were Twqnt^'^, 
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seTen per cent of the homee had one child; 24 per cent, two chil* 
dren; 19 per cent, three ehildren; 13 per cent, four children; and in 
the r ema i nin g 17 per cent, the number of ohildren ranged from 
6 to 12. Xhe median was two children. The significant fact of 
this is apparent only when considered with the results found on 
heat in the homes. These teachers, having no place for privacy, 
must spend their evenings in the family living room. There they 
are not only associated with the parents and hired help, but very 
often with .children enrolled in school. 

Table 25 . — Children in homes. 


Number^ district. 

T«dH 
•n re- 

a. 

dren. 

Homes 

with 

chU- 

dmx. 

Homes 

with* 

out 

ehil- 

dren. 

1_ 

Number w^ere tedcher* iK>rmi. 

Total 
num- 
berof 
chil- 
dren ia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

] 

5 

: 

f/ ! 

i 

1 

7 1 8 

1 

0 

and 

over. 

First 

TUrd 

FoiirtSi 

Fifth 

BUth(flwtluU0 

ToUl 

Per cent 

407 

111 

539 

808 

551 

277 

84 

887 

403 

607 

400 

lao 

r 

138 

136 

136 

142 

89 

21 

US 

m 

143 

103 

73 

21 

04 

04 

154 

78 

52 

22 
67 
• €0 
116 
84 

28 

4 

63 

65 

74 

55 

16 

6 

35 

25 

32 

33 

10 

6 

U 

15 

16 
24 

1 

2 

1 

7 

20 

20 

12 

1 

2 

12 

4 

8 

13 

1 

6 ’ 277 

1 ’ 84 

5 1 387 

5 1 403 

4 > 5<f7 

7 ; 109 

1,036 

100 

1,127 

72 

800 

28 

662 

r 

i 

614 

24 

410 

19 

279 

13 
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40 

2 
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KVOLtniON OF THE TEkCHERAOE. 

In the eiarly history of pubjic education a home for the teacher 
roi^d. ” Records show that the custom 
" liis fw 1648 and "cdntinue^d late into the nine- 

teenth stiU j^nto-in^tbe World in the case of .jpori- 

o^ScandinaTia.”' The i»acti^ iranispUn|^, by* - 
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. the early colooistB, upon the Anierican soil and flourished here until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century.' It is characteristic ol 
frontier conditions and practically disappeared in both Eun^ and 
iuoaerica as wealth and population .increased. The custcin existed 
in Nebraska in frontier days.* With the increase of teachers' 
salaries came the extinction of ^‘boarding round.” The next step 
was that the teacher provide her own bed and board with some 
family in the neighborhood. This practice, as has been pointed out 
in this chi^ter, is practically universal in the rural schools of Ne- 
braska. The same is true for the United States in general. KepcNrta 
from all parts of the United States show' that it is becoming more and 
more difficult for rural teachers to get satisfactory boarding places.* 
The same is true in Canada according to a recent investigatioiL* 
To meet tliis exigency the teacher's cottage h^been born in America. 
Homes for teachers are provided at public expense m most European 
countries. Investigations made by the United States Bureau of 
Education show that such homes exist in one form or another in m^t 
of the States of the United States. Tlio States of Texas and Wash- 
ington rank among the first. 

One teacher’s home has existed in a rural district in Hall County, 
Nebr., sin'Ce 1894. The last report from the State superintendent’s 
office reports nine teachers’ cottages in the State.\ The teacher's 
cottage has been most successful in Europe, where the majority of 
the teachers are married men. It is proving most successful in this 
country as a necessary adjunct of the consolidated school plant. 
In a State where 90 per cent of the. teachers are women with a median * 
age of 21, it can hardly become a very effective remedy to the. board- 
ing problem in rural districts. The ontgroMih of frontier conditions, 
the increase in teachers’ salaries, the changes in standards of livii^, 
the present-day awakening along the lines of public healths and the 
consolidated^chool are the factors that have contributed to this 
evolution from ‘'boarding round*’ to the toacherage. 


•SrMMAKY. 


Reports from 96 per cent of the teachers in the first, second, third,. . 
and fourth congressional districts indicated that the median of 
$114.80 was a fair estimate, for the State as a whole, of the amount 
paid per school year for bqard. The number of months upon 
which board was paid was given for the first, Second, fifth, and sixth 
districts. A median of 8.4 months was computed for the first and 

' I ICoorM. CjrclopediA of EdttOfttkm. Vol.-l, pp.^401-4. ' 

> Sbeldon. ftod StoriM of Nebrute. ' 

* * Kellocs. a* Tt^hpn* CotUtfco. Pi^m 33-63. ^ 

. y ilai^ Bdioott in Pic«63. ? 

(Thomftt. Elcttnlnl,Bop^'of6tato8up^t«ttd«at,m^ P*B««49-i3.‘ 
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1,643, or 96 per cent, reported. :^hty-five per cent of these teachera 
received an income for 9 months. The median was 8.4 months. 
The details are given in the table below. 


Table 27. hvcome — Numhcr of monOiM $alary wat received. ^ 



YEARLV INGOWE OF TEACMERS 
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; . now THE VACATION WAS SPENT. 

; * Tlie total number of teachers answering this question can not bo 
jvgivpn, for the reason'lhat the number was not reported for the fifth 
Some teachers enumerated several ways in which the 
|:^'^^tion was spent. In all, 3,267 w'ay^ were reported by all the 
|:^^achere; 44 per cent said that they remained ajb home;' 36j^er cent 
^f^eni^ tiine in ^ool or study; 16 per cent in travel; and, 1 1 per 
woikecL It ^'probable that this work meant, in most cases, 
mmirnerative^k The resulte are tabulated in the following table; 
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^THE RURAL TEACHHfe OF NEBRASKA. 

It was interesting to note what was done to earn this extra money. 

- Some of the occupations wore farming, truck gardening, poultry 
raising, stenographic work, clerking in a store, agency work, teach- 
ing music, and subletting rooms. One man earned $500 in agency 
work. The man with $2,500 income was a bachelor farmer, who 
taught school in the winter months. His salary for teaching was 
$65. Ho was a university graduate, holding the degree of bachelor 
of arts.’ That the teachers welcomed a chance to add to their teach- 
ing income was evidenced by such answers as these: “I would if I 
could''; **No opportunity If possible." 


PROFESSIONAL EXPENSES. 

Eighty-five per cent of the teachers responding to^he question- 
naires estimated their professional expenses. This represented attend- 
ance at teachers' associations and institutes; and the amount paid 
for reading circle books and teachers’ papers. The median amount 
paid was $15.'28. 

Table 3L — Professional expenses. 


Number oi dlsUlct. 

Teachers 
reporting 
on proles- 
slonal 
expenses. 

$8 or 
less. 

f9-10. 

*11-12.; 

; * 

;*^i4. 

*18-15. 

*17-18. 

*19-20. 

( 

i 

1 

j *21-22. 

and 

over. 

First and secoad 

Third 

4S5 

523 

518 

782 

485 

120 

93 

131 

101 

151 

98 

01 

85 

159 

88 

. 10 
15 
10 
39. 
19 

3 

8 

82 

75 

100 

109 

79 

3 

12 

42 

57 

54 

59 

48 

5 

104 

173 

1S2 

100 

Fourth.,..^ 

2 

8 

Fifth 

Sixth (east hKlO 

7 

18 

TiitM 

2.723 

584 

521 

in 

18 

445 

33 

270 1 

15 

50q 

cent 

100 

24 

19 

4 

1 

1 

15 

1 

10 ! 

1 


. i 


Uediu, tis.^ 


SUMMARY. 

'Hie median yearly income based upon four districts was $445.28. 
This represented 97 per cent of all the teachers responding for the 
four districts. The median number of months, upon which income 
was received, based upon the same four districts, was 8.4 months. 
This was 96 per cent of the teachers* responding for the four districts. 
''At home" represented 44 per cent of the ways vacation was spent, 
30 per cent was spent in school and the rest in travel, recreationj' 
and work. Of* 2,702 teachers reporting on commercial pursuits to 
add to their income, 16 per cent' replied in the aflSrmative, Less 
tl^ half of this 16 per cent stated definitely the total amoimt earned. 
;:^Eighty-six dollars represent^ the median amount earned for those 
I mporting. A median of $16.28 was found to be the amount paid 
|i^t for profess^ expenses. This was-based upon 2,793 replies. 









CTIAPTER VII. 

INDpteTRUL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SUGGESTIONS OF TEACHERS. 


Tlic topics discussed in this chapter include the information de- 
rived from the list of questions grouped under the^general head.(rf 
“ miscellaneous ” in the questionnaire. . ^ 

TEACHING OF HOME ECONOMICS AND MANUAL TRAINING. \ 

The following statement of Mr. Lefler relative to the status 'of in- 
stm^tion in home economics and manual training, for the fourth 
district, Ls representative o£.the State os a whole: 

The intnxiiiction of theee phases of instruction into Nebraska rural schools can 
scarcely be said to be even in the experimental stage > if the status of the fourth con- 
gressional district is to be taken as an index. 

Teachers are frank to admit that they can not handle manual training or domestic 
science because they are not especially prepared, and feel that their general knowledge 
is insufTicient when applied to instruction needed to revitalize and enrich the rural 
school curriculum. 


Three thousand and fifteen, or 98 per cent, of the teachers indi- 
cated whether or not they were teaching home economics and manual 
training. Table 32 show's that only 21 per cent were making any 
attempt to teach these subjects. The full force of this small per- 
centage Can best be comprehended w'ben interpreted in the light of 
the next question, the object of wdiich w'as ascertain whether the^ 
introduction of these subjects w'as overburdening to the teacher. 
Table 32 indicates that 2,547 teachers responded to this question. 
This was 78 per cent of all the teachers returning' the questionnaires. 
Seventy-one per cent of these teachers did£nd the additional subjects^ 
overburdening. 

The foliowring quotation from Mr. Cragp’s study is cbarapteristic of 
the attitude of those teachers who felt the burdensomeness of these 
industrial subjects: ' » 


Otui teacher anawers “Yoa} indeed, 1 think most rural teachers are or wou)d be 
eatisfied were it not that they are overburdened, ha\ring '30 or mo(e recitatione to hear • 
a day, from seven to eight gradoe; the sweeping; dusting, firing to, do; a great many 
papers to correct; the leo^ns to plan for too many grades; going to a boarding place, 
tired 'and finding no comforts there, children hanging about you; supper at 8.30 to ' 
8; poor light, a k^*oaen6 lamp, a chilly room, destitute of any comforts whatever. 


Lflfitt. Status bt the Rural Teaoh&r In the Poorth Congressional Dts^idL XSO. 
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Then this same tcaclier takes upon herwlf, he»idee all this, the vork of training the 
boj's in carpenter work, fanning, etc.- and the trirls in Bowing. OKiking. WTiero will 
ehe find the time?”* * 

The remarks from those who did not find the sul)jects hurdonsoiuo 
seemed to indicate that those teachers possessed some training in the 
subjects as well as ability to organize them in rucU a way that tliev 
correlated with otlier subjects. 


Tablk 32. — Tairhinf} of hnmr 


rronnmir^ and tnornut! trauiUi(/. 



Do you 

teach home 1 


wonomirs And mun-' 


uaI tralningT 

1 

Niiml>er of dis- 




trict. 





NumlHT 





Ym. 

No. 


ing. 



First 

412 

99 

313 

Bccmid 

109 

33 

76 

Third 

.523 

102 

421 

Fourth 

54 / 

tlN 

42$ 

FUth 

BftO 

Ift) 

060 

Sixth 

7f7« 

106 

472 

Total 

3,01.5 

64H 

2,367 i 

P«r oeiit . . . 

iUO 

21 

79 


Is thpfr inUoduHimi oi*rrbiirtl«jilnc to tho tidier? 


Nnml>er 
rf port- 
ing. 



3.’.3 .. 


2M 


itMiiurks. N 


With lill griidps . . . 




90 

436 




h'xcopt in corabt- , 
nation. 

Knr I 



i;u 


m 

T24 

4H6 


m 


296 


In limom tmikl- 
Ing without 
toxls. 

Whcc parenui ob- 
Juft. 

No time. Ridicu- 
lous. Yes! vft»! 
UiiIeKSiinorc nclp. 


99 

195 

lOU 


Urmorks. 


If school is not too 
largo. 

If then* Is proi>rf 
cqiiinmtnt. 

If toiicncr aiul pu- 
pils are interest* 
wl. 

A splenditl inoon- 
tivo. 

Not ^ the way I 
tiuich i t . 

If twhing Is 
iiurod. 


2, .547 
lUO 


1,«(W 

71 


7:t9 

29 


WELFARE LEAGUES AM) OTHER OKOAMZATIONS. 

It is pot possible to give the oiitire number of teachers raspoading 
to welfare leagues and other organizations for the reason that reports 
tu*e not ocmiplete for all the districts. A combination of the reports 
from all the districts indioatesthat, tliere were 157 community leagues, 
852 districts without any organizations, and 1,053 different organiza- 
tions reported outside of community leagues. It seems pn>bable from ' 
an examination of the list of organizations discussed in the next 
paragraph that 60 organizations are all that could properly be placed 
under the general head of clubs for community activities. It is evi- 
dent that some teachers did not understand what was meant by civic 
and w'olfare leagues. The significant thing in the study is that so 
many districts were without a community organization of any sort. 
Only 65 pier cent of the teachers reported activity in existing 
organizations. 

» Cttco* Slstoi of dw Rural TeAcber in tha Third OoviKmiioiial Wstrtet. Pa4$e 144. 
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Tabt.k 33 . — yTflfart leaguts arui^ittinunUy organizatloiM, 



. ■' 

^Vel^ur(‘ Icagucb. 

Other organ izatlomt. 

Niunlicr ai tll.Hirlci>. 

Teachers 

reporting, 

1 ; 

Civic end 
w cl fere 
league 
in cora- 
mtmlty. 

1 

Teachers v™. 

reporting. ^ 

1 

OrgaiUta- 
' tlons 
reported. 

First und .swond . . 

1 

1 

1 ■ “i 

1 : 

' St'. 


'J.7! 

Third 

j 

■ :,o8 1 

1 37 

t:to 1 22.^ 

199 

Fourth 

^... 

sir 

30 

330 178 

149 

Fifth.. .: 


803 

1 ii 

1 101 

340 

Sixth («ist halfj . . . 

1 

1 666 1 

23 

400 1 2T.8 

142 

T OI.UI 

I’or cent 



* 157 

H.V2 . 

1,033 1 
100 


Teacheri 
lak lug part 
in com- 
mtmitj 
organlia* 
tions. 


100 

67 

« 

309 

113 



riio 1,053 or^aaizations were cla*4sifiod, under gooeral liends. 
Tlieir distrihution uiul numher and p.ercentage of touchers taking 
active part in them are given below. 

Table 31- - Ti acAi’M taking active part in organiiat 


Ortmp. 


Uoligions orguni»ntioas 

Farmers’ orgauiiation 

Clubs for Siilf-iinprovonu'tit. . 
Clubs for comnnuUty activities. . . 

'iivetiile cluiis 

FruU'rnal orgiuiixuUons . 

Miscelianoous 

Total 

I’crct'ht 


NiJiiilter. 

.! 

1 N(iml»cr 
L toachers 
1 active in— | 

1 _! 

1 Ter cent 
active in— 

4.V? 

330 

73 

321 

41 : 

13 

IM 

no , 

93 

t-0 

.‘t8 

or 

23 

. *l 1 

36 

14 

2 

, M 

2ti 

1 1 

4 

1,0\3 

578 ' 


100 

55 i 




. It is ref resiling tt) note that teachers’ activities were noted m 97 
per cent of the communit}" clubs. The second highest perc|J^ige 
was in clubs for self-improvement. These included kensington^ew- 
iiig clubs, music clubs, and culture clubs. A German club was re- 
ported in one district. The third highest grOup in which teachers 
wore active was in churches and allied religious societies. 

V 

HOT ’LUNCHES AND ^HCK)}/ (1 ARDENS. 

• y 

The responses onhotlunclies and school gardens \vere excellent' — 
approximately 96 per c^nt in each inst&ce. From the accompanying 
table it is evident that scliool Itmoh^ were not a very tangible part 
of the Whool program, since only 8 per cent of the teachers served 
them.- Nineteen per cent reported ^chool gardens. » 
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Table 36. — Years lived in the country. 


61 


NumU'r t f t. 


.Tinio dcflnlU. 


i Time indofmite. 


Tirst and jiiH'nml., 

'I’hinl 

Fourth 

Filth 


Total 

Per cTiU . 


Tc^h- : 
or^ro- 
port- 

w. 

1-10 . 11-20 1 21-30 
[ years, j year?. ! years. 

# 

' 31-40 
‘ >*cars. 1 
■ 

41-50 

years 

and 

over. 

AU 

my 

lUe. 

i 

All, 
except 
when ' 

In 

liigh 1 
achool. . 

1 

1 None. 

1 

1 i 

■ 427 1 

i 92 ■ 1*^8 103 

10 

! 


'• 3i 

' 519 1 

1 110 i 116 '6 

. 1 

, 2 

IH5 


99 

! 549 1 

1 118 224 ; 113 

9 

2 

' ' ' 

1 

1 ^ 

1 745 ' 

138 ' 357 223 

19 

R 



! ^ i 

91 75 * 6 


2 

12H 

146 i 

i 

' 2,5S« 

549 . 960 451 

' .39 

14 

313 

146 

216 

1 100 
f ; 

1 20 36 17 

1 

1 

12 

5 
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Table IJ7. — lived in totni and city. 


Number of district. | 


* 

Time dcHnlte. 


( 

Time IndcAnite, 

Teachers 

report- 

ing. 

1-10 

years. 

11-20 

years. 

. 2f-30 31-40 1 

years. years. | 

1 

41-50 
'years and 
1 over. 

1 

I 

All my 1 
life. 

! ,Noa», , 

First and second ' 

367* 

116 

173 

62 I 4 


13 1 

f 


521 

128 

103 

5 1 

.......... 

99 I 

i 


490 

160 

15^ 

43 ! 1 



136 

Fifth ; 

524 

235 

226 

55 ! 0 

2 


Si.xth ! 

1 

307 

84 

84 

9 a 1 

, 1 

i28 

i:::::;:::: 

• Total.''. 

^T209 

723 

736 

ITS 13 1 

1 4 

239 I 

1 831 

Tor cent ' 

’ 1 

100 

32 

! 

. 8 
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, JAXrrOB 8E&VICE. 

As to whether^ they did their own janitor work, 3,238 teachers, or 
99 per cent reported; 3,123, or 96 per cont, reported upon extra pay 
for such services. Table 38 indicates that 94 per cent did their own 
janitor work and 3 ^r cent were paid for their services. On the 
next question : If you hire it done, do you.pay for it? ” One thousand 
six htlndred and sixty teachers reported. This number greatly 
.exceeds the number who did their own janitor work. It is accounted 
for by. the fact that the teachers interpreted the question to mean: 
“I would pay for it, if I hired it done.^^ The significant thing is that 
91 per cent of the teachers hiring janitors must pay for such service 
out of their own incomes. 


Table aS. — Janitor work. 


\ 

Number of district. 

•Uo vmi do TOOT own 
J&nitor workt 

If so, 

, ere you paid 
extraf 

If you hire it done, 
you pay for it? 

do 

Tmcb- 
eis re- 
porting. 

Ves. 

No. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Ves. 

No. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Yes. j No. 

First 


413 

19 

417 

9 

408 

3KA 

265 ' 

IH 

Second 

' llo 

OS 

17 

104 

T 

103 

73 

68 : 

5 

Third 

549 

535 

14 

638 

9 

539 

186 

lAD 1 

36 

Foarth ; 

596 

661 

' ;.,35 

574 

8 

566 

259 

228 j 

31 

Fifth 

924 

SS4 

70 

877 

42 

835 

358 

.316 1 

42 

Sixth (sksthaU) 

923 

594 

> 

f 613 

21 

592 

501 

478 1 

23 

Totcl 

3,238 : 

3,054 


3.123 

91 

3.032 

; i.6«so ! 

1 1.515 ; 

145 

Percent 

100 

94 

^6 

100 

3 

97 

100 

1 91 • 

1 

9 


t-: 


Crago^' in his study for the third district, calls attention to the 
spirit of annoyance and discontent evidenced in these answers on 
janito^ services. - 

'Mr. Fosnot* made a study, in the fifth district, of the amounts 
paid'for janitor work. He found them to vary from one tp five 
dollars per month. * *. 

TKE^WEEK END. 

, Reports upon the question relative to the week end w'ere received 
• from 3,182 teachers, or 95 per cent of all the teachers responding to 
the questionnaires. Of this number 39 per cent remained in the 
dktnct over Sunday, . 36 per cmt went home, and 25 per cent 
' remained in the district part "of ' the time. Some who answered 
“yes'* said that they would like to go home, but railroads- /w^ould 
not permit. Some who stayed, in the disject part of the time 
. answered &us: “Only in coldeet weather;*' case of storm.** 
F^nt^the returns not all of the 39 per cent, who stayed in the dis- 
trict over Sunday, did it 'by choice. There was enough in the data 
to suhi^bimtiato the fact that these teachers^ vret& not tin integral 
6f ^e social-fabric pf^e community. ^ ^ \ 
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Tablx 39 . — Tlte week end. 


Kuxnber of district . 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth (east haU). 

Total 

Paroeot ... 


Do 70 U remain In the district Saturday 
and BuimUjT * 


TeMben 
report Lu|t. 

Ym. 

No. 

1 ^ 

Some- 

tfaDMS. 

■ . 

433 

119 

IM 

147 

114 

28 

46 

40 

521 

230 

145 

126 

59S 

aos 

332 

158 

896 

218 

875 

ana 

6OT 

326 

168 

138 

S.182 

1.244 

1,132 

306 

100 

89 

86 

26 


SUGGESTIONS POR^ BETTERMENT OF RUBAI* SCHOOLS. 

No attempt was made to keep a record of the number of teachers 
offering suggestions for the betterment of rural schools. Some did 
not offer any suggestions, while others gave several sugg^tions. In 
all 3,312 su^estions were tabulated. These were classified under 
the folloxinng general heads: 

Table 40 . — S\tgyf^(iotl$ for betterment 0/ rural §chaoU. 


' Hcad!i. 

Number. 

Per cent. 


800 

24 


775 

r 23 


393 

' 12 


301 

9 


274 

8 


195 

6 


» 181 

6 


147 

4 


114 

4 


72 

2 


35 

1 


, » 

1 


3.312 

100 





-Consolidation ranked first place among the suggestions; better 
tuildings and equipment came second. Evidently these teachers 
were aware of their own luck of training, for the need of better, trained 
Buchers ranked third place. These suggestions are wholesome, 
affording a wealth of material worthy of an exhaustive^tudy, 
ing as they do from, the teatehers themselves they represent the ideas* 
of those nearest the. niral-school problein, for these tead\ers repre- 
sent ‘‘the man behind the gun.” 

^ ' SUMMARY. ; * * 

^ Twenty-one per cent of'tlie teaoherslg&ve instnictioA in cither, 
tionie *^fconotnic8 or mimual training or both. The objections tO " 
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it possible to teach the subjects if teachers were prepared and the 
subjects were proj>erly correlated. One hundred and fifty-seven 
co mmun ity leagues were tabulated. However, an examiiiation of 
the data indicated that many teachers failed to interpret just what 
community leagues meant, for only 60 of the organizations named 
could be properly termed community leagues. Fifty-five per jent 
of the teacheis took an ^tive part in the entire number of organiza- 
ticma, reported. Although the number of community' leagues was 
small, in comparison with the entire number of organizations, it is 
refreshing to note that teachers took an active part in 97 per cent 
of the oommunity oi^anizations. Eight per cent of the ‘teachers 
served hot lunches; and 19 per cent reported school gardens. These 
teachers had lived about an equal number of years in town and 
(Country, Their own janitor work wais done by 94 per cent of the 
teachers; 3 per cent wore paid extra for their .services; 91 per cent 
said that it they hired the janitor. work it would be necessary 

to pay for it themselves. Thirty-nine pet,gettt of the teachers spent 
the week-end in the district, and 25 per cent stayed over occasionally. 
Many confessed that they would’ go home,it they could. In the sug- 
gestions offered for the betterment of thAiiral school consolidation 


ranked first. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• ^ 

A RECAPnULATION. 


This study on the status of the TuraJ teacher of Nebraska was 
made by a committee from the graduate school of education of the 
University of Nebraska.' It is based upon the rephep to a, ques- 
tionnaire sent by the committee to all the rural teachers of the State, 
except* the west half of the sixth congressional district, during the 
school year of 1914-15. Replies were received from 3,278 rural 
teachers. This represented 62.4 per cent of the entire number of 
teachers to whom questionnaires were sent. Interpreting the s^dy 
in terms of medians, averages, and highest percentages, the following 
may be said relative to the status of the ruraT teacher for the school 
year that the study was made: 

The rurd teacher was a young woman 21 years of age, who had 
lived approximately an equal number of years in both country and 
town. Prom the replies on nationality it was evident that her 
foreign lineage was near rather than remote. Her education was 
received in Nebraska and consisted of one summer beyond eight 
years of elementary and four years of high school training. She ' 

held a county second-grade certificate. The list of .subjecits that 
she had studied was comprehensive. She felt most proficient in 
arithmetic and liked to teach it best. She had no preparation for 
the industrial subjec^a, did not teach them, and beBwed that their ^ 
introduction into the rural-school course was a burden to the already 
overcrowded program. She had no training in social service work. 
Her expectancy in the teaching profession was 1.85 terms. She 
hoped to become a grade teacher in town. 

This teacher^s yearly income was $445.28. She paid $114.80*for 
board, did her own janitor work, without extra pay, and spent her 
vacation at home or attending summer School. She would have 
been glad of an opportunity to add to her inc^e through some 
commercial pursuit. Her^ institute expenses uia teachePs periodi- 
cals amounted to $15.28 per year. She lived in a family of two 
children. She occupied a room by herself, but it was not heated, 
and there were no bath conveniences. She did not spend the week 
end in the district unleas forced to do so by weather or traveling - 
conditions. She took some part in the organizations of the com- 
munity..- The organizations that appealed to her most were com- 
munity iind self-improvement clubs and reli^ous sc^cieties. Shir 
l^ey^'.that cpnsoUdation was the thing mbst needed for the bet-.. 
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A copy <rf the questionnaire which was sent the teachers is given below; 
TKE STATUS OF THE RURAL TEACHER IN NEBRASKA, 


In order that the results of this queedounaire may be of the greatcet value to the 
State, you are asked to give the utmost care in answering the questions. WTiere there 
is not space enough for answers, use the back the sheet. This survey is being con- 
ducted by a committee from the graduate school, department of education, Univemty 
of Nebraska, consisting of Edith A. Lathrop, rural-school inspector, chairman; Super- 
intendents A. Crago, of Central City; W. M. Simons, of Friend; E. M. Colbert, of 
Crawford; R E. Weyer, of Atkinson; and R. T. Foenot, teacher of mathematics, 
Hastings High School. Please send your answers to the member of the committee 
from your congressional district whose name is stamped upon the blanks. 

•, - .Count)'. Name 

Age Nationality. 


Education. 

1. (a) Number of actual months spent below the high school and where? * 
(6) In high school and where? 

(c) If you have had work beyond the high schboU where and how much? 

(d) List of all the subjects you ever studied, including time and week 

hours (i. e., time in hours of recitations per week) given to each. 

(s) Subjects in which you feel most proficient? 

. (/) ^bjects you like to teach beat? . 

Ejaye you had any actual experience in agriculture (nature and amount 
in each case)? 

(A) Domestic science? 

(i) Manual training? 

(j) Social settlement wxirk? 

(t) What certificate do you hold? 

Experience. 

2, (o) Number of terms, including months' experience in teaching? 

(6) As a rural teacher? 

(c) As a village teacher? 

(d) In town or city? 

(«) If city teacher, what grade? 

(/> CKve datee of teaching, including districts? 

(y) Is it your purpose to continue in teaching? 

^ (A) If 80 , what line? 

, y^dAool cenettt^ cUtendancet cind enumeration. 

3- (<*) What is the school census enumeration? Give number by ages thus: 

Age 5, males , females age 6, males females 

. ; age 7, males females ; etc. 

■ (^) number enrolled in school, including ag^ imd sexes, thus: Age 6, 

' . males • , females age 6, m ales . ; . . . females ; 

age 7, males , females etc» 
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8<^iool cermts, aUmdanct^ and enumeration — Continued. 

3. (c) Account or give the reasons for the difference between thooe. registered 
and enrolled? 

(d) Average daily attendance, including ages, thus: Age 6, males , 

females ; age 0, males females ; age 7, males 

females ; etc. 

‘ (<) How many defective children in your district: Males females 


.? 


.? 


(/); Blind: Males, females 

(<;) Deaf: Males females ? 

(A) Feeble minded: Males feniales ? 

({) How many of these are being cared for in Stale or private institutions: 

Males females ? 

The boarding place . , 

4. (a) ^\'hat doe« Ixmrd and room cost^you per year, on how many months in 

school? 

(6) Do you room byyoiu*self? 

((') Is it heated? 

(d) How many children in the home? 

(0 \Vhat facilities for bathing? 

Income, 

5. (a) What is your yearly salary on how many months of teaching? 

(6) How do you spend your vacation? 

(c) Do you engage in commercial pursuits to add to your income? 

(d) The amount of the latter? 

(f) WTiat does it cost you to attend teachers’ instituU*6 and associations 
and b\iy reading circle books, etc.? 

Miscellaneous, 

6. (a) Do you teach, economics and manual training? 

(6) Is the-iutroduction of these subjects in the.rural school overburdening 
the teacher? 

(f) Is there an organized ci\Hc and welfare league in your community? 

\ {d} Name other helpful organizations in your community? 

(c) Do you take an active part in any of l^eee? Which? 
i ... . CO Do J 50 U serve hot lunchee at noon? 

* (g) Do you have a school garden? 

(h) How many yeats have you lived in the country? 

(t) In town or city? ' t 

{;*) Do you do your own janitor work? If so, are you paid extra? 

(k) If you hire it done, do you pay for it? 

(0 Do you remain in your district over Saturday and Sunday? 

(m)What suggestions would you offer for the betterment of the rural 
teacher? 





